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The Loyola Toynbee Symposium 


On November 18 and 19, 1955, Loyola University of Chicago 
held a cooperative appraisal of Toynbee’s historical work under 
the title “The Intent of Toynbee’s History.” The major papers 
were read by scholars from ten universities, representing the fields 
of archeology, the classics, theology, church history, political science, 
philosophy and the history of Western Europe, Central Europe, 
Russia and America. This conference was unique in evidently 
marking a shift in the attitude of historians toward Toynbee. Up 
to this time the prevailing attitude of the academic historian was, 
it seems, that described by the anthropologist Alfred L. Kroeber, 
speaking at the Columbia Bicentennial Conference, as a “polite 
edging away from Arnold J. Toynbee.” At the Loyola conference 
on Toynbee, the attendance of scholars and students from some forty 
universities was indicative of an agreed upon, if somewhat sceptical, 
interest in Toynbee’s historical position. 

The introductory paper was read by Edward Gargan, of Loyola 
University, who served as General Chairman of the Symposium. 
This paper surveyed the critical reception of Toynbee’s A Study of 
History* in England and America. Over the last twenty years the 
professional journals almost unanimously agreed that Toynbee’s 
work was outside the serious scope of the academic historian. This 
is nowhere more evident than in England where the Study has never 
received a review in The English Historical Review or in History, the 
journal of the Historical Association. A possible explanation for 
this polite silence is found in the established position of local, legal 
and national histories in the English historical tradition. Toynbee'’s 
quest for a universal synthesis was obviously the antithesis of this 


* 10 vols., The Oxford University Press, London. Vols. I-III, 1934; 
IV-VI, 1939; VII-X, 1954. 6 
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precise and often parochial limitation of the historian’s art. It was 
observed, however, that Toynbee’s criticism of parochialism in Eng- 
lish historical writing has apparently begun to receive consideration 
in the highest academic circles. The most eminent of contemporary 
English historians, F. M. Powicke, has during the last twenty years 
modified his own attitude from extreme doubt about historical 
generalization of broad scope in time to advocating that his col- 
leagues, and the coming generation of historians, face up to “the 
discomfort of the historic generalization” which is achieved by avoid- 
ing “the wrong kind of specialization.” 

In America the important professional journals did not ignore 
Toynbee’s work but rather treated their British colleague as an out- 
law, confusing rather than clarifying the fundamental problems of 
historical method and objective. This treatment is best illustrated 
by Charles A. Beard’s reviews of the Study. Beard, after his famous 
Presidential Address to the American Historical Association in 1933, 
was regarded as a daring critic of the traditional working assump- 
tions of the historian, encouraging a radical scepticism toward the 
objective character of the historian’s findings. But in his reviews 
Beard left his readers with the strong impression that Toynbee'’s 
work represented a wasted and misleading investigation into the task 
of the historian. The importance of Beard’s judgment, it was pointed 
out, was that it was made in an American scholastic climate which 
was favorable to a flexible approach to the historian’s task. Toynbee, 
however, was denied any positive role in this search for newer ap- 
proaches. On the contrary, he was scathingly and mercilessly ridi- 
culed by Lynn Thorndike in the Journal of Modern History. In- 
terestingly enough, it was the sociologist, Pitirim A. Sorokin, who 
reviewed volumes four to six of the Study for the Journal of Modern 
History, who entertained a critical sympathy for Toynbee’s inten- 
tion which surpassed all previous professional judgments. The 
present attitude toward Toynbee is in a state of transition, following 
the experience of the Second World War and the completion of his 
work. Whereas he was originally derided as a magician and mystic, 
he is now cautiously being saluted as a genius and the author of a 
monumental achievement. The conclusion of this introductory papet 
drew attention to the qualification which Toynbee insists upon for 
a fruitful examination of his work, namely that it is not a history 
but a study of history. 

Professor William H. McNeill, of the University of Chicago, 
assessed the various viewpoints from which Toynbee’s Study may 
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be evaluated. His paper, “An Evaluation of Toynbee’s Study of 
History,” adopted a threefold approach to the appraisal of Toynbee’s 
achievement. Professor McNeill suggested that his work must be 
examined for its historical accuracy and validity, that it must be 
understood from the viewpoint of the inner intellectual history of 
its author and of the times he lived in and, finally, that the Study 
must be scrutinized for its basic assumptions and for the intellectual 
unity of the work as a whole. 

Professor McNeill believes that even if Toynbee’s work is dis- 
closed to be obviously in error in matters of fact, it has a value 
transcending this fault, making it a monumental testimony to the 
intellectual history of the twentieth century. This is true in part 
because of the challenge and stimulation offered to the historian 
by Toynbee’s overriding “the conventional boundaries,” thus en- 
larging immeasurably the historian’s horizon. 

Professor McNeill further praised Toynbee for the extension in 
depth which he urges upon the historian. He is the rare historian 
willing to ask fundamental philosophical and theological questions 
despite the traditional professional avoidance of these questions. 
Toynbee distinguishes himself from his colleagues by asking, ‘“What 
laws are human societies subject to? What part does God play in 
human affairs?” These questions, Professor McNeill ventured, 
when seriously entertained by the historian, may have the same en- 
tiching effect on historical work as did the study of economic history 
when it broke into the established pattern of political history. 

Toynbee’s indebtedness for his own wide perspective, Professor 
McNeill underscored, was in part due to the magnificent arche- 
ological discoveries of the late nineteenth century and the present 
century. Other formative influences on Toynbee’s development were 
the impast of the First World War on Europe and the connection 
between this crisis and Toynbee’s interest in the history of Greece 
and in her great historian, Thucydides, also a student of the crisis 
within a civilization. Gradually, however, the classical insight into 
the secret of human history was no longer sufficient for Toynbee, 
and he began to seek guidance in a “sophisticated” manner from the 
Christian inheritance which was his own. Professor McNeill be- 
lieves that on the eve of the Second World War Toynbee decidedly 
broke with the wheel of fate conception intrinsic to the classic view 
of history and came near to understanding the Christian view of 
suffering and charity as the axis of history. From this view, history 
is seen as ‘“‘a gradual, stage by stage revelation of God to Man.” 
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The central argument of Professor McNeill’s paper was that, 
throughout his personal odyssey, Toynbee has as an historian re- 
mained essentially consistent in the rules and methods by which he 
traversed his historical globe. His “empiricism” was necessarily 
selective and pre-fitted to his argument. The impact of this arbitrary 
selection would gain, Professor McNeill reasoned, if it were freed 
from the false label of “empirical.” Toynbee’s insight and imagina- 
tion, his true historical guides, could then be appreciated in their 
undisguised brilliance. Here Professor McNeill saw Toynbee work- 
ing in the intellectual tradition of which Plato, the master crafts. 
man of the myth, was his most successful predecessor. He was also 
the disciple of Plato in his search to understand “the One in the 
Many.” It is ultimate metaphysical questions which are the bind- 
ing threads of his entire work whose unity is the conviction that the 
historical process has as its archetype “a Form or Idea.” 

Toynbee’s place within the intellectual tradition of the West, 
which was touched upon by Professor McNeill, was the subject of 
the paper by Professor Friedrich Engel-Janosi, of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Professor Janosi began by observing that his as- 
signed topic, “Toynbee and the Tradition of Universal History,” 
was so vast a subject as to merit its own symposium. Within the 
severe limitations of time, he then traced out the essential directions 
taken in the writing of universal history, with reference to Toynbee's 
participation in the legacy of this genre. 

Beginning with the historians Herodotus and Thucydides, Pro- 
fessor Janosi credited them with a “universal-historical awareness” 
which remained, however, subordinate to the main stress of their 
historical compositions. Polybius, on the other hand, explicitly pro- 
jected a universal history governed by a cyclic approach to the course 
of human history. Though this view found adherents in later cen- 
turies, it was not the major formative influence in the writing of 
history in the West. Professor Janosi considers St. Augustine’s con- 
cept of mankind moving as a whole toward a single great goal the 
decisive historical attitude. The Augustinian tradition, which was 
variously interpreted by such thinkers as Anselm of Havelberg, Otto 
of Frysing and Ordericus Vitalis, was most splendidly continued 
and built upon by Bossuet and Giambattista Vico. 

The neglect of Bossuet by modern students of historical writ- 
ing, even by scholars of the stature of Meinecke, Professor Janosi 
attributed to the misleading impression that Bossuet had a simplicist 
view of the Divine interference in history. On the contrary, Pro- 
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fessor Janosi noted, Bossuet’s cautious estimate of the “rare moments” 
when God's hand can be perceived by the historian was very close 
to the position of Ranke. Professor Janosi also commented upon 
Bossuet’s mature appreciation of political life and his emphasis upon 
the study of the manners and character of peoples which led the 
historians of the Enlightenment to develop their concepts of the 
history of civilization. 

Professor Janosi presented Vico as revealing a more complicated 
intelligence than Bossuet in his search for the ideal pattern of his- 
tory which he believed present in every historical moment. Here 
the cyclic concept was understood in harmony with the idea of 
the Divine interference; it was, indeed, regarded as intrinsic to the 
work of Providence. Vico’s humility and his heroic effort to pene- 
trate into the spirit of past ages Professor Janosi saw as foreign to 
the narcissism which characterized the philosophes as historians. 
Universal history, Professor Janosi observed, was valuable to them 
because it offered proof of the unvarying principles of human and 
social conduct which explained the advanced progress of the human 
race in the eighteenth century. Here it was “mankind at large” 
which attracted the historian’s attention to the neglect of the indi- 
vidual moment and the unique personality. 

A return to individuality as the concern of the historian who 
was at the same time sympathetic to a universal outlook, Professor 
Janosi found to be the achievement of Winckelman, Herder and 
the German school which followed them. Poetry and art engaged 
these historians, and, in the case of Herder, taught him to appre- 
ciate without pragmatic design the value of alien civilizations in 
themselves. Also in Herder, the sense of mankind's developing as 
an organic whole was judged to be an echo of Augustine and a 
point of departure for the Romantics who substituted the organic 
concept for the corpus mysticum. Professor Janosi pointed out that 
with the Romantics the “organic concept” was drawn upon to enhance 
the history of individual nations rather than truly to develop the 
concept of universal history. Ranke, however, interpreted the Ro- 
mantic accent to require a life-time’s devotion to the task of achiev- 
ing a universal history. But he was described as severely limited in 
his understanding of the possibility of diverse civilizations. For him 
there was only one “Kultur,” the Western, and that was often un- 
believably truncated into the “Romantic-Teutonic peoples.” Profes- 
sor Janosi argued that the very limits of Ranke’s vision made possible 
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the optimism which permeates his historical work, an optimism not 
found in his contemporaries, Nietzsche, Marx and Dostoevski. 

It was shared, Professor Janosi declared, with his French col- 
leagues Guizot and Michelet and his German predecessor, Hegel. 
A few nations dominate their histories, preparing the way for the 
presentation of their own nation’s history as a valid reflection of the 
currents of world history. This nationalism was softened and even 
dignified by Guizot’s defining the historian’s task as one of establish- 
ing “those great views which constitute the philosophy of history 
and without which it is only a mass of facts as inconclusive as they 
are disconnected.” Professor Janosi identified the link between the 
French historians and Hegel as the problem of freedom seen as the 
general goal of the course of history. With Hegel this problem, 
pursued with a unique intensity, once again produced the para- 
doxical phenomenon of the historian utilizing a theological and meta- 
physical perspective to emphasize the political nation as the core of 
history. Here again Professor Janosi noted that only a rigid economy 
in the selection of the subject matter enabled the historian to retain 
an optimistic view. 

This optimistic view was not, however, continued by subsequent 
nineteenth century historians such as Lasaulx, Gobineau and Speng- 
ler. While most commentators have stressed the differences between 
Spengler and Toynbee, Professor Janosi preferred to note the one 
attitude which brings them together, their central concern with the 
implications of the dual drama of classical and modern Western 
civilization. 

Professor Janosi presented Toynbee’s place within this long her- 
itage as that of a thinker who, though not always consciously, 
recapitulates in a personal manner many of the approaches to univer- 
sal history developed in the past. Professor Janosi observed, by way 
of example, that Toynbee shares the confidence-of the philosophes 
in extracting from history through a kind of deductive “meditation” 
truth not found in documentary evidence alone. He obviously joins 
Augustine and, more closely, Ranke in his trust in the intuition by 
which the universal historian discovers God's traces in history. His 
criticism of the ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience,” an attitude recall- 
ing Burckhardt’s view, was contrasted with his own tenacious pur- 
suit of completeness evidenced by his ten volumes and twenty-one 
civilizations. The apparent contradictions in the Study are resolved, 
as Professor McNeill also indicated, by an appreciation of the im- 
portance of the myth for Toynbee. In his final comment Profes- 
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sor Janosi located Toynbee in the select company of thinkers who 
were not “too averse to the possibility of changing the old sampling 
method of Universal History by turning sometimes to tell a ‘true 
lie.” ”” 

Professor William Foxwell Albright, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was scheduled to read the luncheon paper on “The Historical 
Validity of Toynbee’s Approach to the Origin, Growth, Breakdown 
and Disintegration of Civilizations.” At the last minute, illness 
unfortunately prevented Professor Albright from joining the sym- 
posium; however, his paper is promised for the published edition 
of the conference. Professor J. K. Lukacs, of Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, agreed, on the shortest notice, to read the 
luncheon paper. Its title was “Kipling, Jerrold and the Christian 
Man’s Burden.” The paper examined at considerable length the 
implications behind the quarrel between Douglass Jerrold and 
Toynbee. Jerrold’s differences with Toynbee were presented in his 
The Lie About The West, written in reply to Toynbee’s Reith Lec- 
tures, The World and the West, and the quarrel carried over for 
many weeks, in the spring of 1954, into the correspondence pages 
of the Times Literary Supplement. Lukacs expressed the opinion 
that sensitivity and misgivings concerning the impact of the West on 
the world were rooted in a false concentration on the imperialistic 
past, summarized in the now ironic use of the expression ‘the White 
Man’s Burden.” He argued that the Christian man of any color 
cannot, despite the opprobrium which has been attached to this 
famous phrase, repudiate either it or its implications. Professor 
Lukacs maintained that it is a true expression of the Christian 
man’s obligation to show all men the charity invoked so urgently 
by St. Paul. This “burden,” Professor Lukacs insisted, cannot be 
refused and must in each generation be disassociated from whatever 
historical revisionism is in current fashion. 

In the afternoon session, Toynbee fared somewhat less well at the 
hands of his critics. The opening paper, “The Historical Validity 
of Toynbee’s Approach to the Greco-Roman World,” was read by 
David M. Robinson, Professor of Classics and Archeology at the 
University of Mississippi. Employing the privileges of seniority, 
Professor Robinson introduced his paper by considering the forma- 
tive experience of Toynbee as a student of the classics and archeology 
in Greece, and especially in Crete, prior to the First World War. 
This experience paralleled not only Professor Robinson's training 
and education in this area but it was also shared by many subsequently 
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famous scholars. Here Professor Robinson intimated that Toynbee’s 
extraordinary awakening to the implications of the diverse civiliza- 
tions radiating through the history of Crete was an overly-drama- 
tized attitude held to be rather obvious by all who worked seriously 
in the island. Toynbee’s use of this material, however, was not 
commonplace, neither did Professor Robinson suggest that all those 
who shared his experience had constructed an historical drama of 
the proportions of Toynbee’s history. 

Professor Robinson did not examine the implications of this 
distinguishing aspect of the experience for Toynbee. The remainder 
of his paper was devoted to a strict analysis, from the viewpoint 
of a specialist, of the validity of Toynbee’s presentation of the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome. Here Professor Robinson questioned at 
length Toynbee’s facts and conclusions. He emphatically denied, 
for example, Toynbee’s view that the challenge between Greek 
civilization and that of Palestine and Syria was an indispensable 
causal factor in the rise of Christianity. Similarly, he refused to ad- 
mit that Buddhism was significantly a provocative force in con- 
tact with Greek civilization. Considering the Nile, Professor Robin- 
son found Toynbee at fault in deliberately neglecting Ptolemaic 
papyrology in order to stress the significance of the Seleucid mon- 
archy rather than the Ptolemaic. Perhaps this was due, Professor 
Robinson suggested, to Toynbee’s ignorance of recent restorations, 
including eighteen volumes of Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Having opened 
the question of Toynbee’s omissions in his documentation, Professor 
Robinson then compiled a catalogue of such faults, of a staggering 
length. Among numerous examples, Professor Robinson questioned 
Toynbee’s indifference to the archeological evidence from the exca- 
vations at Olynthus. What was at stake here was not so much 
Professor Robinson’s pride in his own work at Olynthus as the 
critical question of the periodization of the Hellenistic Age. Toynbee 
also largely neglected the evidence to be found in the fields of 
numismatics, ceramics, glyptics, sculpture and architecture. His be- 
lief that the Peloponnesian War was evidence of the decline of Greek 
civilization was questioned by Professor Robinson on the common 
sense ground that the most splendid of Greek achievements in his- 
tory, in the drama, in philosophy, in architecture were accomplished 
during and after this round of wars. Further, Toynbee’s estimate 
of the second Punic War as being of fundamental importance in the 
ultimate decline of the Roman Republic was challenged by Professor 
Robinson as tenable only because Toynbee made little use of the mon- 
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ographic and scholarly literature on the economic history of Rome. 
In the concluding pages of his paper, Professor Robinson empha- 
sized that Toynbee’s bibliographical shortcomings limited his value 
to the specialist in the ancient world and tended to tarnish even his 
heuristic importance. He conceded, however, that the stimulating 
effect of Toynbee’s over-all construction won the admiration of 
the historian in general, even if it did not win completely the ap- 
proval of the specialist residing within that more generous per- 
sonality. 

The Reverend Edward Rochie Hardy, Professor of Church His- 
tory at the Berkeley Divinity School, followed Professor Robinson 
with a paper on the important subject, “The Historical Validity of 
Toynbee’s Approach to Universal Churches.” At the outset, Profes- 
sor Hardy made the point that, in general, the descriptive terms 
created and used by Toynbee are neutral in connotation, conveying 
neither approval nor disapproval of the phenomena under analysis. 
This is not true, however, when he is dealing with religious prob- 
lems. Here, for example, Professor Hardy observed that Toynbee 
used the term “higher religions” by preference as a synonym for 
Universal Churches. To win his implicit approval, a religion had 
as a minimum to be “monotheistic (in some sense), universal (at 
least potentially) and disposed towards a religious ethic and to doc- 
trines of grace and of salvation by divine sufferings.” 

Professor Hardy lauded Toynbee for the importance which he 
gives to religion in the historical process and for his concept of 
Universal Churches as a final creative act of civilizations. Never- 
theless, Professor Hardy insisted upon the necessity for a critical 
attitude in regard to the limitations of his religious sense, his specific 
knowledge and understanding of the major religions he analyzes 
and his view of Christianity. Discussing the question of the level 
of Toynbee’s religious sense, Professor Hardy offered as an analogy 
the idea that Christian mysticism may be known on three levels, 
the first, that of a St. John of the Cross and his devout reader; 
the second, that of a student of the original sources; and the third, 
that of a reader of a handbook on the Spanish mystics. —Toynbee’s 
comprehension of religion in most cases is on the third level, occa- 
sionally on the second and only “for one particular kind of religion 
on the first.” 

From the viewpoint of Toynbee’s historical accuracy, Professor 
Hardy objected in part to his interpretation of the Omayyad Cali- 
phate, to his presentation of the eighth century Byzantine Empire 
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and its caesaro-papism and to his analysis of the significance of 
Father Ricci’s work in China. In the area of Toynbee’s personal and 
historical grasp of the religions he studied, Professor Hardy ques 
tioned his treatment of Judaism, his preference for Mahayana 
Buddhism to the neglect of Hinayana and his classification of Hindu- 
ism as a Universal Church. Professor Hardy asserted that Toynbee’s 
ethical and historical perspective was responsible for his distor- 
tions of the actual historical reality of these religions. And, as a 
further explanation for the questionable images which Toynbee de 
veloped, Professor Hardy suggested that he has a real dislike for 
the concrete in religious discussions. This leads him equally to over- 
simplify the meaning of the Black Stone of Mecca for the Moslem 
and to oversimplify the theological distinctions precious to the Chris- 
tian. 
Yet Toynbee’s grave concern for the destiny of Christianity 
accounts for the priority of attention and space which he gives to 
it in a work of universal history. Nevertheless, his approach to 
religion is defined by the merits and limitations of his scholarship. 
Professor Hardy cast some doubt on his comprehensiveness and pro 
fundity as a biblical critic and traced his shortcomings to his “de 
pendency on writers of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule of the last 
generation.” On another significant point, Toynbee’s interpretation 
of the controversy between Symmachus the pagan and St. Ambrose, 
Professor Hardy charged Toynbee with failing adequately to study 
the full historical circumstances surrounding this dispute. In mak- 
ing this criticism Professor Hardy seriously weakened one of Toyn- 
bee’s major efforts to document his harsh condemnation of Chris 
tian intolerance. In the final pages of his paper, Professor Hardy 
offered some tentative comments on Toynbee’s personal religious 
consciousness, which although admittedly not an historical problem, 
is pertinent to an understanding of Toynbee the whole man. He 
offered the opinion that Toynbee’s “true religion” is “too purely 
spiritual.” He argued that Toynbee etherializes the religious prob 
lem and that religion's earthly realities are slighted in the process 
of making it a less and less tangible reality. Professor Hardy's 
concluding comment, given as an element of relief in the midst of 
criticism, was a graceful appreciation of the essential joy which he 
sees permeating Toynbee’s entire study of the religious problem in 
history. 

Professor Hans Kohn, of the City College of New York, opened 
the evening session with his paper, “Toynbee and Russia.” He in- 
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troduced his analysis by vigorously declaring his allegiance to the 
view that, whatever its faults in the conceptual or in the factual 
order, Toynbee’s Study will be regarded as a major achievement of 
historical composition. 
Professor Kohn was in essential agreement with Toynbee’s em- 
hasis on the development in Russia of an anti-Westernization 
phobia which accompanied the very Westernization of Russia itself. 
This process of Westernization decidedly affected not only the 
secular direction of Russia’s history but also her religious orientation 
and her relations with Central Europe, the Near East and Asia. 


He was in “fundamental disagreement” with Toynbee, how- 
ever, for interpreting modern Western civilization almost exclusively 
as a technological achievement. Here, he argued, Toynbee failed 
to stress sufficiently that this technological success was dependent 
upon the spiritual atmosphere of the West which prized above all 
“respect for individual liberty and the tolerance of diversity.” Pro- 
fessor Kohn argued further that the acute crisis attending the West- 
ernization of Russia and Asia is due precisely to a borrowing of 
Western administrative and technological rationale while ignoring 
deliberately their vital wellsprings. Professor Kohn believes that a 
significant historical analogy can be drawn between the Westerniza- 
tion experience of Prussia and of Russia. He noted that when Prus- 
sia, in response to Napoleon I, pushed basic reforms in the army, 
in administration and in education, it kept undisturbed the founda- 
tions of an authoritarian state and society. In this instance, reform 
did not bring with it a liberal, civilian middle-class society on the 
Western model. The price paid for the ersatz Westernization in 
Prussia, Japan and Russia was tragically high. Without the liber- 
alizing leaven of the West, these societies gave rise to totalitarian 
Fascism and Communism. Professor Kohn severely censured Toyn- 
bee for equating Liberalism, Fascism and Communism as ideologies 
produced as substitutes for theology which Toynbee regarded as 
discarded by the modern Western world by the seventeenth century 
when it had acquired its distinguishing features. He believes that 
Toynbee distorted the true historical picture by failing to accent 
Liberalism’s indebtedness to classical humanism and Christian piety, 
intrinsic and abiding aspects of Western civilization. The further 
consequence of Toynbee’s erroneous picture is that he failed, as an 
historian, to emphasize that Fascism and Communism are anti- 
Western in their rejection of the Western values of “the spirit of 
tolerance and of individual liberty.” 
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Professor Kohn considers questionable Toynbee’s confidence 
that in time the continuation of the Westernization process may 
bring to the areas it has disturbed a more harmonious acceptance 
of the truly civilizing values of the West. On the contrary, he sug- 
gested that the priority given to Western technology enables a society 
such as Russia's to build a protective shell effectively blocking any 
such transfusion. Similarly, the renewed national consciousness of 
Russia in the post-1945 period seemed to Professor Kohn more com- 
plex than it was presented in the Study. He regards Communist 
Russia as inheriting, with a vengeance, the anti-Western goals of 
Germany and Japan. Ironically, it is by building upon their failure 
in this policy that the Russian power has experienced success in 
Central Europe and in the Far East in a struggle not limited to terti- 
torial ambition but to possess “the world and... the soul of man.” 

Professor Kohn also drew attention to Toynbee’s error in regard- 
ing the present posture of the United States and the Soviet as that 
of two nations in “a competition for the same prize [of world 
domination}.’" Professor Kohn insisted that this is simply not an 
accurate historical description of America’s leadership in the West, 
which in part must be seen as a charge thrust upon an unwilling 
nation by accidents of geography and history. He praised Toynbee, 
however, for his refusal to predict positively the outcome of this 
tension or even to declare an ultimate clash inevitable. But even 
here Professor Kohn found his arguments and analogies required 
modification. Above all, he objected to Toynbee’s now famous 
theory that the Russian-American impasse has as its proper historical 
analogy the checkmate characteristic of the relationship between 
the Roman Empire and the Parthian Power and the British Empire 
and the Russian Empire in Afghanistan in the eighteen-eighties. 
Professor Kohn observed that these historical analogies break down 
when the “‘revolutionary dynamism of Communist messianism” is 
introduced, for this phenomenon has no parallel in the earlier his 
torical situations. In conclusion, Professor Kohn joined Toynbee 
in his tribute to the role played by the martyrs in Russia's history, 
but he added the unhappy thought that the present Soviet rulers by 
their tyranny are apparently capable of depriving Russia even of that 
heroic protest which the martyr purchases so dearly. 

The second evening paper, ““Toynbee’s Approach to the History 
and Character of the United States,” was read by Professor Matthew 
A. Fitzsimons, of the University of Notre Dame. The procedure 
was a critical survey of Toynbee’s account of the course of American 
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history, relating Toynbee’s distinctive presentation to the funda- 
mental structure of his work. 

Professor Fitzsimons was markedly shocked at the cursory char- 
acter of Toynbee’s attention to the American story. He took ex- 
ception, for example, to Toynbee’s emphasis on the Protestant ethic 
as responsible for the racial feeling directed against the native 
populations of the Americas and related this to Toynbee’s equally 
erroneous view of Colonial New England as the unique force in the 
struggle for and settlement of North America. Toynbee’s refusal 
to grant a dignified place to political history was looked upon as 
contributing to his excessively simplified view of the American Civil 
War. He writes, Professor Fitzsimons, observed, as if Lincoln 
never existed. One consequence of such a sparse historical consider- 
ation of the Civil War is that serious problems, such as “the failure 
of statesmanship” exhibited in the genesis of this conflict, are 
blatantly ignored. Such omissions, Professor Fitzsimons suggested, 
lead to a serious misunderstanding of the historical process by blot- 
ting out the place of “short-term statesmanship” in the great chain 
of history. 

In contrast to his strictures against Toynbee’s view of much of 
American history, Professor Fitzsimons welcomed his stimulating 
account of the Great Plains as a frontier. It was significantly noted, 
however, that in this instance Toynbee was abreast of the best of 
current scholarship which was not true when he dealt with other 
aspects of American history. Professor Fitzsimons believes that 
Toynbee’s command of American history gained in range and depth 
when he came to consider her future in the present divided world. 
But here too, Professor Fitzsimons disputed Toynbee’s view of the 
American character and his implied assumption, and perhaps anti- 
cipation, that the middle classes face inevitable extinction at the 
hands of the American industrial system. 

In the final section of his paper, discussing the implications of 
Toynbee’s abbreviated treatment of American history, Professor Fitz- 
simons argued that this thinness cannot be excused by pointing out 
the larger scope of Toynbee’s universal history. He asked if such an 
explanation is not really an attempt to avoid facing the possibility 
that Toynbee’s generalizations are insufficiently supported when his- 
tory is mishandled in order to keep the lines of his grand construc- 
tion intact. What Professor Fitzsimons particularly objected to was 
the sacrifice of the uniqueness of peoples and institutions in order to 
write good universal history. Furthermore Professor Fitzsimons de- 
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manded to know if the universal historian might at least be expected 
to bring a really masterful historical knowledge to those illustrations 
he chooses of his own free will. The conclusion which he felt obliged 
to draw, notwithstanding his deference to the scope of Toynbee's 
endeavor, was that Toynbee’s construction of analogies and points 
of synthesis was made not by means of a developed sense of dis- 
tinction but by an avoidance of that intellectual virtue. 

Yet despite the severity of his judgments, Professor Fitzsimons 
added his tribute to Toynbee’s work, lauding him for his scholarly 
“confrontation” of the problems of the century, for the illuminating 
insights which he brings on every page to his reader and finally 
for the obligation which the Study places upon the scholarly world 
to distinguish the valid interrelationships between the facts of his 
tory, philosophy, theology and sociology as they are joined in actuality 
and in analysis. 

Professor Eric Voegelin, of Louisiana State University, read the 
first paper in the Saturday morning session. His original topic had 
been “The Historical Validity of Toynbee’s Approach to Universal 
States,” but he believed that this problem, or key-symbol, could be 
understood only after an examination of the levels and stages of 
inquiry which make up Toynbee’s entire work. He devoted his paper, 
therefore, to tracing the development of Toynbee’s Study conceived 
“in the classical sense of a zetema, a search for truth both cognitive 
and existential.” While Professor Hardy had observed that some 
of Toynbee’s terms undergo a sort of sea change in the course of a 
long intellectual voyage, Professor Voegelin was of the opinion that 
the changes in Toynbee’s definitions are the critically significant 
moments in his Study. These changes in definitions are to be seen, 
he argued, as highly important steps in the growth of Toynbee's 
understanding of his problems, wherein he successively incorporates 
the truth he has achieved and establishes the next level on which 
he must operate. Professor Voegelin warned that it would be 
superficial and misleading to pit the various definitions of Toynbee 
against one another, for in Toynbee’s history they are moved along 
in a dialectical fashion imitating his predecessor Plato’s search for 
ultimate truth. 

In the first stage of his zetema, Toynbee was seen as successfully 
establishing, as the goal of history, civilizations as ‘‘the intelligible 
fields of historical study.’ Professor Voegelin believes that here 
Toynbee, operating in the wake of Eduard Meyer, had reached 4 
position which would effectively balk any return to earlier defini 
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tions of the historian’s goal. In the subsequent stages of his zetema, 
he saw Toynbee becoming increasingly harried by the implicit con- 
clusions of his own findings. Thus in the course of his work Toynbee 
reaches the dramatic conclusion that civilizations are themselves not 
the intelligible fields of historical study, but the phenomena which 
they house, Universal Churches, Universal States, Heroic Ages. The 
pinnacle is the creation of Universal Churches. This is the stage 
reached by Toynbee, though the implications were yet obscurely 
comprehended, in the concluding sections of his sixth volume pub- 
lished in 1939. Professor Voegelin believes that when faced with 
this break in his original plan, Toynbee experienced grave diffi- 
| culties because he could not successfully either complete the plans 
for what was now a rejected work (volumes one to six) or devise 
a completely original frame for volumes seven to ten, freed from the 
weight of the earlier schema. 

From this viewpoint, Voegelin suggested that the first part of 
Toynbee’s work, the initial six volumes, is to be regarded as the 
history of civilizations, a profane history, while the second part, 
volumes seven to ten, are devoted to the history of religion, with 
Toynbee approaching the writing of a ‘‘sacred history.” Professor 
Voegelin then argued that logically Toynbee’s reasoning should 
have led him to an Augustinian view of history. Here, however, 
Toynbee deliberately obscured his own problem. This is the only 
plausible explanation which Professor Voegelin could give for Toyn- 
bee's strange invitation to his friend, Mr. Martin Wright, to trace, 
for the Study, the path to truth through Faith and theology and then 
for his almost discourteous dismissal of this way as intellectually 
inferior to the Platonic flight of “Reason” indiscernably joined to 
“intuition.” Professor Voegelin feels that Toynbee legitimately 
opens himself to the criticism that he was flaunting “a dilettantism 
with regard to questions of reason and revelation, philosophy and 
religion, metaphysics and theology, intuition and science, as well as 
communication that could easily be overcome by anybody who want- 
ed to overcome it.” 

Following this survey of Toynbee’s zetema, Professor Voegelin 
concluded with some observations on the validity of Toynbee’s view 
of Universal States. He complimented Toynbee for brilliantly con- 
tinuing, on the descriptive level, the work of Eduard Meyer. He 
found, however, that the value and reliability of Toynbee’s symbol 
“Universal State’ lessen as his history becomes confounded in his 
unresolved dilemma to write a profane or sacred history. Because 
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of this indecision, Professor Voegelin believes that Toynbee de. 
prived his exposition of Universal States of the intellectually rounded 
and completed historical treatment which he had originally promised 
in his Study. 

The final paper of the symposium was Professor Oscar Halecki’s, 
of Fordham University, on “The Validity of Toynbee’s Conception 
of the Prospects of Western Civilization.” Professor Halecki be. 
gan by disagreeing with the importance attached to specific factual 
and analogical errors in Toynbee’s history. He observed that for 
Toynbee all analysis and comparison remain approximations and 
possibilities, never certainties. In his opinion, this is the greatness 
of Toynbee, his opposition to determinism in any fashion. 

Professor Halecki found it difficult, however, to follow Toynbee 
in his deliberate refusal to consider Europe as an historical entity 
generic to Western civilization and to consider this civilization as 
characteristically Christian. On this much debated question, he drew 
attention to an historian whose vast canvas presents the opposite 
emphasis to Toynbee’s, the Swiss historian, Gonzague de Reynold. 
It was not Professor Halecki’s intention to identify Christianity with 
Western civilization, and he quoted Pope Pius XII's warning against 
such an error in the Pontiff's address to the recent Tenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Historical Sciences. Professor Halecki’s argu- 
ment was that “Our civilization, by whatever name it might be 
called, would lose its soul and be reduced to merely a political and 
economic community, if it ever gave up completely its Christian 
character.” 

Transferring his attention to Toynbee’s prognosis of the crisis 
of the mid-twentieth century, centered in the tension between Russia 
and the United States, Professor Halecki saw implicit two possible 
interpretations. Both these views of the prospects for the future 
hinged upon Toynbee’s previously disputed concept of Wester 
civilization. If Russia is considered outside Western civilization, 
then the present crisis, as a conflict between two societies, offers 
according to all previous examples in Toynbee’s history, a favorable 
chance of success for the West. If, however, Professor Halecki ob 
served, Russia is seen as inside Western civilization, as she is accord- 
ing to Toynbee, then following his accumulated historical wisdom, 
the prospects for the West's salvation are much less fortunate. 

Faced with these alternative suggestions for the future, Professot 
Halecki believes that the reader of Toynbee’s history is not forced 
to struggle unaided to a resolution of either prospect. For he noted 
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that the distinguishing feature of the Study is that Toynbee is willing 
to postulate the final problems on a plane above that of the his- 
torical and thus, in one sense, to leave the ground he has so care- 
fully surveyed in his ten volumes. Here Professor Halecki expressed 
his opinion that Toynbee, by ultimately defining the future as a 
problem to be solved in the spiritual order, truly exalts his work. 
There can be no quarrel with Toynbee’s invitation to the West to 
continue its spiritual odyssey, the heart of its history. Professor 
Halecki observed finally that the animus directed toward Toynbee 
in Soviet and Satellite academic circles seems to indicate that in his 
prescription for the West, he has most certainly disturbed its present 
unrelenting foes. 

The commentators in their respective order, omitting the luncheon 
paper, were John D. McKian, Loyola University; Reverend John 
A. Kemp., S.J., Loyola University; J. W. Swain, University of 
Illinois; Reverend John L. McKenzie, S.J., West Baden College; 
Roman Smal-Stocki, Marquette University; Marshall Smelser, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; Reverend Paul A. Woelfl, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity; Richard M. Brace, Northwestern University. 
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Loyola University, Chicago 





Filibustering Aboard The 
Three Friends 


Early in the damp gray dawn of February 28, 1895, the news- 
boys in the United States shrilly announced that a revolution had 
broken out in Cuba and readers were apprised of the fact that 
still another revolt against the decaying authority of royal Spain 
had begun. Spanish officials hastily assured the world that the inc- 
dent was unimportant, while Spain’s minister in Washington pro- 
claimed the collapse of the movement, announcing that the insur- 
rectionists were mere bandits already put to flight.’ 

Cubans in communities along the Atlantic coast and in Florida 
interpreted the news differently. Hoarse shouts of joy and jubilant 
hosannas reverberated through the Cuban districts. There was wild 
rejoicing among the cigar workers in Tampa’s Ybor City. Men and 
women poured into the streets, joyously singing nationalistic songs, 
amid cries of “Viva la Cuba” and the firing of pistols and rifles. 
That evening over seven thousand people held a mass meeting in 
Tampa, listened to martial speeches and generously contributed 
money and jewelry when a collection was made.” 

News that the independence movement had not collapsed but 
was spreading came with dramatic suddenness. American news 
papers filled their front pages with startling headlines and detailed 
stories of the fighting. William Randolph Hearst and Joseph 
Pulitzer vied with each other in detailing the extent of atrocities 
and the horrors inflicted by the Spanish military upon the down- 
trodden Cuban peasants. A new chapter in the history of the 
American people was opening; these events presaged our war with 
Spain. 

‘ The last years of the nineteenth century revealed a new national 
self-consciousness stirring excitedly in the hearts of the American 
people. The western frontier had dissolved irretrievably into the 
past, at the same time that there was developing a mighty indus 
trial economy, supplying vast power and wealth to the country. The 
nation found that in almost all directions its boundary lines had 
reached the oceans, but unfortunately, before its enormous land 
hunger had been satisfied. Politicians, newspaper editors, business- 


1 Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit, Cambridge, 1931, 1. 
2 Tampa Morning Tribune, February 27, 1895. 
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men and plain citizens approached a new understanding of mani- 
fest destiny. That the American flag should wave over all the 
lands from the icy wastes of the Arctic to the green jungles of Panama 
and even beyond no longer seemed just a dream. 


Lying almost within sight of the Florida Keys and occupying a 
strategic position among the West Indian islands, Cuba, for over 
a century, had been an object of peculiar interest and concern to 
the United States. Jefferson had coveted the island, and John 
Quincy Adams had predicted that the laws of political gravitation 
would inevitably draw it into the American Union.’ Southern poli- 
ticians before the Civil War looked longingly at Cuba in their de- 
sire to increase the number of slave states. Business men had stead- 
ily increased their investments in the island so that by the time 
of the insurrection Americans owned over $50,000,000 worth of 
property there, and commercial transactions totalled more than $100,- 
000,000 annually.‘ 

Political unrest at home and the excellent economic opportunities 
which the United States seemed to offer encouraged large numbers 
of Cubans to settle in this country during the nineteenth century. 
Good sized Cuban communities grew up in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West. Under 
skilled political leadership these Cubans organized themselves into 
juntas, a kind of political club, and many agreed to contribute one- 
tenth or more of their yearly earnings toward the Cuban cause. 
In 1868 over one hundred forty juntas were in operation in the 
Western Hemisphere and in Europe.® During the 1890's sixty-one 
such clubs met regularly in Key West and fifteen in Tampa.® 


Directed by a remarkable New York Cuban, José Julian Marti, 
the juntas had been forged into a Revolutionary Party in 1891 with 
headquarters in New York. The purpose of the Party was to evolve 
a single effective instrument for revolution; its major projects were 
to whip up American sympathy for the Cuban cause and to find 
funds and the means of transporting armaments, medical supplies 
and equipment, food, and patriots to the island. The New York 
junta operated almost like a foreign embassy. It received patriotic 


3 Frederick Jackson Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819-1829, New 
York, 1906, 211. 
4 John H. Latané, America As A World Power, 1897-1907, New York, 
5 Richard V. Rickenbach, “A History of Filibustering From Florida to 
Cuba, far eal (unpublished MA thesis, University of Florida, 1948), 10. 
id., 13. 
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loans, bought ships, planned and began military expeditions to 
be used against Spain, issued bonds, and carried on official corres. 
pondence.’ It had over a million dollars in its treasury in 1895.* 

It is always difficult to sell a dream, and so it was with Cuban 
independence. When hostilities began the Revolutionary govern- 
ment forbade the natives to produce anything of value for Spain, 
upon penalty of having their crops burned and their property 
destroyed.* Some few sugar planters were exempt from these harsh 
decrees provided they agreed to pay in advance a tax of twenty to 
forty cents per sack of their estimated harvest. The junta treasury 
received nearly a half million dollars from this source.’ Americans 
contributed varying sums of money, including José A. Huau of 
Jacksonville who donated $150,000 to the cause.‘ One lady in 
Paris made an anonymous gift of $120,000, and the Cubans in 
that city raised another $100,000.'* But the needs were great and the 
junta treasury was never able to meet all the demands that were 
made upon it. 

With money it was a relatively simple matter to purchase the 
necessary military supplies in the United States. To transport such 
material, however, was a problem fraught with almost insurmount- 
able difficulties and hardship, and, as later events proved, great 
danger. With Spain and the United States at peace it was impos- 
sible to use regular transport facilities. There was no other choice 
but to engage American ship captains who would be willing to 
risk filibustering expeditions, either aboard their own vessels or 
such vessels leased or purchased for that purpose by the junta. 


Florida’s proximity to Cuba, her long seacoast, and the ease with 
which a vessel could slip out from any one of a thousand Florida 
inlets, bays, and rivers, afforded excellent facilities for filibustering. 
The Florida Keys—numerous small, wooded islands, sand bars, 
and rocks, extending finger-like into the Gulf of Mexico—lay 
about a hundred miles north across the open sea from the islands of 
Cuba. Their narrow, crooked channels running into innumerable 


ana i. Carlisle, Report to the Spanish Legation, Washington, 
8 E. J. Benton, International Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish- 
American War, Baltimore, 1908, 25. 
9 Carlisle, Report, Il, 39. 
10 Senate Document 166, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess., 257. 
11 H. S. Rubens, Liberty, The Story of Cuba, New York, 1932, 280. 
12 Jbid., 282. The donor’s name was later revealed as Marta Abreu. 
13 H. S. Rubens, “The Insurgent Government in Cuba,” The North 
American Review, LCXVI (May, 1898), 563. 
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sand bars and treacherous, jagged reefs would make it difficult for 
revenue cutters to catch the small, swift filibustering vessels carrying 
contraband. 

Between 1895 and 1898 seventy-one filibustering expeditions 
prepared to use American ports as a base for their operations. Al- 
though Spain had available in Cuba sixty-seven ships and an army of 
some two hundred thousand men she was able to stop only five 
of these illegal voyages. The American navy, coast guard, and 
revenue cutter service prevented another thirty-three from safely 
reaching the island.1* The Spaniards, nonetheless, were bitterly 
unappreciative of these efforts, and repeatedly charged, with a con- 
siderble measure of truth, that the revolt had been carefully planned 
in the United States and that it was being kept alive largely with 
American aid.*® 

It was later revealed that Cuban hostilities had been timed to 
begin with the arrival of a filibustering expedition from Fernan- 
dina.’7 Two steam yachts, Amadis and Lagonda, and a small steam- 
ship, Baracoa, had been chartered and loaded with a huge quantity 
of military equipment. A number of patriots, including Marti, 
were scheduled to go aboard just before the vessels sailed. A Spanish 
spy in Fernandina, suspicious of loading activities, alerted his em- 
bassy who in turn notified the State Department. The suspected 
filibusters were carefully watched and then on March 1, they were 
seized by American revenue agents.’* Marti, who had been hiding 
in a Jacksonville hotel, was warned of the seizure in time and he 
returned to New York. 

The leaders of the Cuban junta in Florida were José Dolores 
Poyo of Key West, Fernando Fiquerdo of Tampa and José A. Huau 
and his nephew, Alphonso Fritot of Jacksonville.’* Huau was a 
cigar manufacturer and operated a drug and cigar store which 
served as a clearing house of most of the filibustering expeditions. 
Alphonso Fritot was the joint passenger and freight agent for all 


14 French E. Chadwick, The Relations of the United States and Spain, 
New York, 1909, 418. 
vI -_ B. Moore, A Digest of International Law, Washington, 1906, 

16 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, H. 
of Rep. 54th Cong., 1st Sess., Doc. No. 1, Pt. 2, 1187-1207; Orestes Ferrara, 
The Last Spanish War, New York, 1937, 36. 

17 Rickenbach, “History of Filibustering,” 23. 

18 Carlisle, Report, I, 28. 

19 Rickenbach, “History of Filibustering,” 27. 
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railroads running into Jacksonville.2° He was able, therefore, to 
secure private railroad cars and even special trains which he used 
to aid the Cuban cause. On more than one occasion the private rail. 
road car of J. R. Parrott, one of Henry M. Flagler’s closest business 
associates, was used to haul Cuban revolutionists from one Florida 
port to another. 

Of the several ships that were used for filibustering none were 
so famous as the Three Friends. The captain of the steamer was 
the colorful Napoleon Bonaparte Broward who became governor 
of Florida in 1905 and whose liberalism and progressivism helped 
to shape the course of twentieth century Florida politics. Napoleon 
Broward and two partners formed a tugging company in 1895 and 
drew up plans to build a powerful sea-going tug to be used prin- 
cipally for towing and wrecking along the Florida Keys and to 
carry freight between Jacksonville, Miami and Nassau.** Costing 
$40,000 and named Three Friends in honor of her triple owner- 
ship,” the vessel was dubbed the “‘fastest tug in the South.”** Con- 
struction began February 2, 1895, just a few weeks before hostilities 
started in Cuba. It was this revolution which was to give the Three 
Friends and her captain a national reputation and a firm place in the 
hearts and history books of Cubans. And Broward’s activities in turn 
were to provide still another important reason for the growing 
animosity between the United States and Spain. 


Broward was a close personal friend of José Huau and during the 
summer and fall of 1895, while the Three Friends was under con- 
struction Huau approached him about the possibility of becoming 
a filibuster.** The junta was willing to pay Broward $10,000 
plus all expenses, including the salary of the crew, to carry a cargo 
of munitions and other supplies and to transport some of the revo- 
lutionary leaders to Cuba. Broward and his associates realized that 
filibustering was extremely dangerous and without question they 


20 Horace Smith, A Captain Unafraid, The Strange Adventures of 
Dynamite Johnny O’Brien, New York, 1912, 116. 

21 Ralph D. Paine, “From Deck Hand to Governor: The Picturesque 
ison < Napoleon Broward,” Everybody's Magazine, XX (February, 

22 Napoleon B. Broward, “Filibustering in Florida,” The Florida Life 
(November, 1897). 

23 Florida Times-Union, February 3, 1895. 

24 Napoleon B. Broward, Napoleon B. Broward, Candidate for Governor 
of Florida, Autobiography, Platform, Letter and Short Story of the Steamer 
“Three Friends,” and a Filibustering Trip to Cuba, Jacksonville, 1904, 26. 
Henceforth to be referred to in the notes as Autobiography. 
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had read President Cleveland’s proclamation which promised arrest 
and prosecution for anyone “‘accepting or exercising commissions for 
warlike service against Spain, by enlistment or procuring others to 
enlist for such service, by fitting out, or arming, or procuring to be 
fitted out any armed ships of war for such service, or by augmenting 
the force of any ship of war engaged in such service in a port of the 
United States.”*® However, with all these dangers, Broward also 
knew that filibustering was a lucrative business. He gave serious 
consideration to the junta’s offers. 

The Three Friends, completed late in December, 1895, sailed 
January 14 on her maiden voyage to Nassua. She carried flour and 
fertilizer and was supposed to pick up additional cargo at Miami. 
For some reason the freight shipments at Miami were not ready and 
the vessel arrived at Nassua with only about half her capacity load. 
This first voyage was not financially successful. To make matters 
worse, when the vessel returned to Jacksonville certain expected 
towing and wrecking contracts did not materialize.** Broward 
and his partners were understandably concerned over their heavy 
investment in the Three Friends. 

Meanwhile the junta was finding it increasingly difficult to 
arrange filibustering expeditions without detection. American coast 
guard cutters had stopped a number of such voyages, and ship cap- 
tains found themselves and their boats enmeshed in legal entangle- 
ments. Although American public opinion backed these efforts to 
aid the Cuban cause, filibustering risks were very great. Nonthe- 
less, in February, 1896, Broward signed a contract to carry a group 
of patriots to the island and to tow war supplies loaded on the 
schooner Stephen R. Mallory.2" An armed expedition, according to 
the junta’s interpretation of international law, consisted of both 
arms and men on the same boat. If Broward’s boat carried the 
men, and if the military supplies were on board another vessel, 
neither, according to this interpretation, could be labelled “armed 
expeditions,” even though one vessel was towing the other. As it 
later turned out American courts did not go along with this inter- 
pretation. 





25 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1905, Washington, 1907, IX, 591; Allan 
Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage, New York, 1932, 714. 

26 Samuel Proctor, Napoleon Bonaparte Broward: Florida’s Fighting 
Democrat, Gainesville, 1950, 100. 

27 Autobiography, 28. 
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General Enrique Collaze and his staff were hiding out in Tampa. 
They had to find a way to get into Jacksonville and aboard the 
Three Friends without being detected. That was going to be diffi- 
cult since there were approximately twenty Spanish detectives with 
orders to prevent just such a move from taking place. Meanwhile 
there were also sixty-five Cubans on board the Ardell, a small 
schooner anchored in the Florida Keys, waiting near Hawk Channel 
to rendezvous with the Three Frends.”* 

One evening, General Collaze and members of his staff went 
for a drive into the Tampa suburbs. Sometime during the drive, 
and under cover of darkness, Collaze was able to leave his carriage, 
while someone disguised to to look like the General took his place. 
Later that night, Collaze’s stand-in boarded a vessel bound for 
Key West. The detectives also came aboard and it was not until 
the vessel docked two days later that they realized that they had been 
outwitted. Collaze himself had boarded a train at Plant City and 
with Alphonse Fritot’s cooperation had got off in the railroad yards 
a few miles outside of Jacksonville. Driven into town in a closed 
carriage he was hidden in the attic of the home of Cuban sym- 
pathizers. 

The Stephen R. Mallory, meanwhile, on February 29, had loaded 
its military supplies at Cedar Key and in the teeth of a Gulf storm 
sailed for the Keys. Unfortunately another filibustering vessel car- 
rying other military supplies headed for the same rendezvous was 
overhauled by the revenue cutter McLane, on patrol duty in the 
Gulf, and was forced into Tampa harbor. A cursory inspection 
revealed a large number of wooden packing cases and boxes marked 
“groceries,” addressed to a well-known Jacksonville wholesale firm. 
No attempt was made to find out why these “groceries” were on a 
boat in the Gulf of Mexico and luckily none of the boxes was 
pried open.?® Without any additional delay they were shipped by 
rail to Jacksonville and stored in a dockside warehouse. On the 
night of March 11th, the Three Friends tied up near the warehouse 
at the foot of Newman Street and the ‘groceries’ were brought 
aboard. These “groceries” included nothing so prosaic as baked 
beans, sardines, canned beef, or ham, but rather two medium-size, 
rapid-firing field cannon, thirty-five hundred rifles, five hundred 


28 Ibid., 30. A slightly different account of this incident was reported 
by he e Daily —— itizen (Jacksonville), March 18, 1896. 
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machetes, three hundred thousand rounds of Winchester and Rem- 
ington cartridges, one million repriming caps, five hundred pounds 
of dynamite, plus a large quantity of clothing and medicines.*° 
There were so many “grocery” cases hauled aboard the Three Friends 
that Captain Broward wondered if there would be room to carry his 
“passengers.” 

In order to divert suspicion, Broward had told everyone at the 
Jacksonville port that he had gotten a salvage and towing job at 
West Palm Beach and that the equipment that he had put aboard 
was for that purpose. Luck was with Broward that evening. Not 
only was the Boutwell, the only revenue cutter in the area, in dry- 
dock for repairs, but it was a dark and stormy night. Still Broward 
did not take any chances. After he had the goods aboard the Three 
Friends he quietly moved down river and by midnight had his “pas- 
sengers” aboard. Then the engineer ordered full speed ahead, and 
the Three Friends sailed across the river bar and into the Atlantic, 
on her first filibustering adventure. A fisherman near the bar at 
the time reported that the wash from the ship was so violent that 
it threw a half dozen small fishing boats up on the bank. When 
the captain of the revenue cutter later questioned another fisherman 
he was told: “Some damned boat passed here, throwing my boat 
up on the platform; and if she kept on at the same rate of speed 
she will now have reached a place too — — hot for you to catch 
her in.’’$? 

In the late afternoon of the second day out of Jacksonville the 
Three Friends entered Hawk Channel off Cape Florida and sighted 
the Stephen R. Mallory anchored near Elliot's Key. The Ardell, 
carrying sixty-five Cubans had not yet hove into sight. Presumably 
it was en route. On the chance that it was hidden behind a reef, 
small boats from the Three Friends and Stephen R. Mallory searched 
for the Ardell throughout the day and most of the following day. 
Then just before sunset the lookout on the Three Friends spotted the 
Ardell approaching from the starboard side. 

Captain Broward had planned to load the Cubans aboard his 
vessel, grapple the Stephen R. Mallory and move toward the Cuban 
coast that very night. A rising wind and a rough sea, however, inter- 
fered with his plans. During the night the weather got worse, and 


30 Daily Florida Citizen, March 18, 1896. 
31 Autobiography, 31. (Expletives deleted.) 
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by morning a gale threatened. Meanwhile time was running out, 
Broward knew that the coast guard had likely sounded a general 
alarm and that Spanish gunboats and American navy and coast 
guard cruisers were combing the area. It was probable also that 
the Cuban lookouts on the island might think that plans had mis. 
carried and for security reasons could have moved back into the 
interior. To complicate matters even more, Broward was apprised 
of the fact that the captain of the Stephen R. Mallory was critcally 
ill and was urgently in need of medical aid. Broward instructed 
the engineer of the vessel to proceed to Indian Key, and there, pro- 
tected somewhat from the rough weather, he ordered her cargo 
loaded aboard his own vessel. Cubans and Americans worked side 
by side all night to complete this perilous job. Just before dawn 
the last packing case had been brought alongside and the Stephen R. 
Mallory departed for Key West.*? 

The Three Friends, heavily overloaded, was already five days out 
of Jacksonville. Broward, without further delay, steamed a course 
due south, heading past Alligator Reef into the open ocean. At 
eleven o'clock that morning sighting Double-Headed Shot Key he 
knew that Cuba was only a few hours away. A heavy fog and rain 
helped obscure the small tug as it plied its way through the mountain- 
ous waves. Broward was fearful, however, that this same cover 
might enable an American patrol boat to come upon him without 
warning, and he ordered the Cubans to hide as well as they could 
between the packing cases. 

Unable to find the small schooner near Salt Key which usually 
escorted filbusters to shore, Broward set his course for the coast of 
Cuba near Varadero on the Peninsula de Icacos. According to a 
prearranged agreement, Santos, the Cuban pilot, was to take over 
at this point and steer the vessel to its landing place. Rain had 
cut visibility almost to zero. Once the Three Friends accidentally 
moved so close into shore that her bow was in the shallow breakers 
where the lead registered only “twenty-four feet.” Luckily for them 
the vessel was not grounded and before there was any damage the 
pilot maneuvered her back into deep water.** 

Broward sent a reconaissance party, including General Vasques, 
Charles Silva, and five other Cubans, ashore to locate their position 


32 Ibid., 33-35. 
33 Ibid., 36. 
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definitely. His orders were not properly understood, and before 
the scout boat had returned, a half dozen smaller surf boats, life 
boats and rafts had been loaded with packing cases and ten Cubans 
each and had been put over the side. Most of these were already 
in the surf close to shore when the lookouts reported that the Three 
Friends was anchored only a few hundred yards from a Spanish fort; 
moreover, there was a small gunboat in the area. The pilot obviously 
had miscalculated his position and was over two miles from the 
proper landing place. 

Two of the small boats coming into shore were swamped with 
water while a raft was wrecked on a coral reef. Fearing an attack 
from the fort, the Cubans already ashore tried to bury the munitions 
in the soft beach sand. Those still aboard wondered whether they 
should go ashore, but Broward knew that it would be impossible to 
land them anywhere else without being detected. He convinced the 
Cubans that even though they might be outnumbered they had suf- 
ficient military equipment to capture the fort. A few of the Cubans 
jumping overboard swam ashore, but the remainder were ferried 
to land by the crew members. Just as the crew began rowing back 
to the Three Friends searchlights from the Spanish gunboat beamed 
out over the white beach silhouetting the whole scene. Immediately 
Spanish bullets ricocheted along the ground; guns from the fort 
started firing at the Three Friends. Exploding shells overturned 
two of the rafts and one landed close enough to the ship to threaten 
to capsize it. Whining bullets strafed the Cubans on the beach, as 
they in turn fired on both the gunboat and the fort. Broward, mean- 
while, had noticed the lights from another Spanish gunboat off his 
port bow. 

Determined to get all of his own men back on board, he hoisted 
up the last two boats, just as the guns from the second Spanish vessel 
opened fire. The anchor cables were quickly cut and the Three 
Friends moved out. The race was on. Every crew member knew 
the story of Captain Fry and his men on the ill-fated filibuster 
Virginius. They recalled how her men had been executed in San- 
tiago, and they knew that a similar fate threatened if they should 
fall into the hands of Weyler or his forces.** 





84 Rickenbach, “History of Filibustering,” 11-12; Chadwick, United 
States and Spain, 316; John H. Latané, “Intervention of the United 
States in Cuba,” The North American Reveiw, LCXVI (March, 1898), 355. 
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The Three Friends, traveling in a northeasterly direction, ran 
parallel to the coast line, holding her course on the inside rim of the 
bay. The Spanish vessel, firing wildly, moved down upon the fili- 
buster, obviously planing to ram her. Broward knew that if that 
happened his boat would sink, and what the loss of life would be 
he dared not predict. 

Only a few hundred yards separated the two boats when Broward 
remembered the huge pile of fat pine-wood knots and the large 
barrel of greasy bacon rinds on deck. He ordered some of the 
crew to jam as many of the logs into the wood-burning furnaces as 
possible, while the others set the bacon rinds afire. Within seconds 
black clouds of smoke bloomed out around the vessel. Aware of 
the favorable wind conditions, Broward put his wheel hard astar- 
board, changed his course sharply, and headed west. The wind 
blew heavy smoke back into the bay. The Spaniard, believing his 
adversary had doubled on her track, turned his own bow back in 
toward the bay. Broward’s suse had worked.. As the Spaniard 
sailed into the bay, he steamed out and set a course for the open sea. 
In another moment, the Three Friends was swallowed up in dark- 
ness, rain and bacon smoke. The following morning her crew 
berthed her safely in Key West harbor.*® 

Detailed accounts of the daring voyage filled mewspapers 
throughout the country. The Spanish supplied most of the infor- 
mation, inadvertently admitting their own ineptness. When ques 
tioned Broward jovially denied knowing anything about any fil: 
bustering voyage, asserting that he had been busy in south Florida 
all the time on a towing and salvage contract. All of his crew 
backed up this story. Many a newspaper editor, tongue in cheek, 
printed this explanation as factual.**® 

Notwithstanding the Spanish protests and the vigilance of the 
American Navy and Coast Guard, the Three Friends made a total of 
eight successful filibustering trips to Cuba. In an effort to stop 
such activities President Cleveland, in July, 1896, issued a second 
and even more determined proclamation, pointing out that this 
country was neutral and warning that filibusters would be severely 
dealt with. In Cuba, General Valeriano Weyler y Nicolau, bitterly 
protested the filibustering voyages and charged again that without 


35 Autobiography, 39. 
36 Florida Times-Union, March 23, 1896. 
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American aid, Cuba’s insurrection would be easily crushed. He an- 
nounced that he was offering a reward of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the capture of any filibustering captain, dead or alive, 
or any filibustering vessel.’7 Captain Broward and others like him 
now had a price on their heads. 

The Three Friends incurred her greatest risk on her last voyage. 
Because of business reasons Broward could not command his tug, 
and Captain “Dynamite” Johnny O’Brien was placed in charge. 
O’Brien had earned his colorful nickname after he had transported 
some sixty tons of dynamite from New York to Central America. 
For some reason the cargo had not been packed tightly nor had its 
wooden cases been tied. Rough weather was experienced through- 
out the voyage, and the dynamite boxes kept shifting from one part 
of the hold to the other. To climax the danger, “Dynamite” 
sailed through a severe electrical storm in the Caribbean without 
mishap.** 

Port officials in Jacksonville and the Spanish detectives were 
constantly suspicious of the Three Friends’ activities. Almost every 
time her engines were steamed up they suspected preparations for 
another filibustering voyage. Broward, however, worked out a 
clever plan to divert suspicion from his steamer. Late on a rainy 
afternoon, December 13, 1896, a watchman ceremoniously placed 
a large sign reading ‘Positively No Admittance” near the gangplank 
of the Commodore, another well-known filibustering vessel. There 
seemed to be a buzz of activity on board the Commodore, as though 
something was about to happen. Earlier in the day, two freight cars, 
loaded with wooden cases, which the Spanish spies were certain 
contained guns, had been moved to the railroad tracks near the 
Commodore’s dock. The fact that a Philadelphia newspaper a few 
days before had reported the rumor that a new arms shipment was 
enroute to Jacksonville gave credence to the suspicions of the Spanish. 

That evening when the regular train from Tampa arrived, sev- 
enty-two Cubans got off. They said that they were cigar workers, 
enroute to Thomasville, Georgia, but they made a point of asking 
the whereabouts of the Commodore before dispersing into the bars 
along the waterfront. Suspicion was now completely diverted from 
the Three Friends while the watch on the Commodore was redoubled. 





87 Proctor, Broward, 122. 
28 Smith, A Captain Unafraid, 47-56. 
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The Three Friends, under the command of O’Brien, quietly cleared 
port and sailed up the coast to Fernandina. 

Broward was already in Fernandina, in fact he was playing 
poker with George L. Baltzell, the collector of the port, when the 
Three Friends came into harbor. Baltzell had often boasted that no 
filibustering expedition had sailed from Fernandina since he was 
appointed collecter; he was determined to ferret out any plans for 
such illegal operations. Knowing about the activities that were 
going on at that very moment, Broward undoubtedly had to keep a 
very good “poker face.’’*® 

In Jacksonville, meanwhile, the Cuban “cigar workers” had 
quietly assembled at a prearranged spot, purportedly to board the 
train for Georgia. The car in which they were riding, however, was 
switched under Fritot’s orders to Yulee, Florida, just north of Jack 
sonville. There on a siding were two freight cars loaded with a 
thousand rifles, a Hotchkiss gun, five hundred thousand cartridges, 
and a large store of dynamite and small arms.‘° After the tele 
gtaph wires to Jacksonville were cut, the two cars were hitched 
onto the special train that moved on to Fernandina. It was parked 
on a trestle to which the Three Friends was moored, and without 
further delay the cargo of “condensed milk,” “codfish,” “breakfast 
bacon,” and “prime lard,” was transferred to the tug.*t Ralph D. 
Paine, the newspaper correspondent who was covering the Cuban 
revolt for the New York American came aboard with the other 
“passengers.”" The Three Friends promptly put out to sea. Paine, 
at the time, was carrying the gem encrusted, two thousand dollar 
sword that William Randolph Hearst was sending to General 
Maximo Gémez on behalf of the American people.*? 

The Jacksonville port officials began to wonder if they had been 
hoodwinked when morning revealed that the Commodore had not 
moved. A quick check on the whereabouts of the Three Friends 
confirmed their suspicions that another filibustering voyage had 
started. The news was telegraphed to Washington, after the wires 
had been repaired, and orders were transmitted to the Newark, 
Raleigh, McLane, Winona, and Forward and all other cruisers and 


39 Rickenbach, “History of Filibustering,” 73. 

40 Smith, A Captain Unafraid, 141-143. : 

41 Ralph D. Paine, Roads of Adventure, Boston, 1925, 70; Florida 
Times-Union, December 14, 1896. 

42 Paine, Roads of Adventure, 63. 
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patrol boats in southern waters to be on the lookout for the Three 


Friends.** 

The filibustering steamer experienced rough weather en route 
to Cuba. A thick, gray fog blanketed the sea, which was fortunate 
for the adventurers since it helped hide them from the Newark and 
Raleigh which they had sighted near the Keys. Two Coast Guard 
patrol boats were eluded just east of Key West. On the morning 
of December 19th, the Three Friends was some fifteen miles off the 
coast of Cienfuegos, Cuba, where it lay offshore until early evening. 
When it was dark enough Captain O’Brien maneuvered the tug closer 
to the island so that he could detect the signal that he was watching 
for. When a light on shore winked off and on twice, O’Brien 
maneuvered closer to the beach where the supplies were to be 
unloaded. The fog had lifted somewhat, which increased the dan- 
gers of detection, but since the rain was falling O’Brien counted on 
that to help muffle the sounds of unloading. Just then a Spanish 
patrol boat was sighted, showing no lights, about two miles from 
shore. O'Brien promptly reversed his course and headed for open 
water. The patrol boat gained considerably on the Three Friends, 
until only a mile of water separated the two vessels. Then the 
Spaniards began firing one pound shells. The first shots fell short 
but the Spaniards’ aim threatened to improve momentarily. At the 
same time two other Spanish boats were sighted, east and west, 
moving into position to head off the little tug. 

There was a twelve-pound Hotchkiss gun on the bow of the 
Three Friends and O’Brien ordered it loaded and fired. In order to 
bring the gun to bear upon the Spanish gunboat, the Three Friends 
had to swing around three or four points, exposing her broadside 
and thus giving the Spaniards a better target. The first shot fiz- 
zled, the next landed in the water, but the third shot hit the Spanish 
boat with a loud explosion. A direct hit! The pilot's house was 
torn away and the boat’s steering gear was badly damaged.** In 
the excitement an old army sergeant aboard rammed the mouthpiece 
of a bugle into the muzzle of his Springfield and blew “Boots and 
Saddles” through the breech. This bugle call probably startled the 
Spanish on the damaged gunboat almost as much as the shells from 





43 Daily Florida Citizen, December 15, 1896. 

44 Smith, A Captain Unafraid, 148-152. The Havana paper La Lucha 
mI damage to the patrol boat; Rickenbach, “History of Filibuster- 
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the Hotchkiss. The disabled vessel sent up flares, and the other F 
two Spanish vessels came to her aid, which gave gave the filibuster 
her chance to make a dash for the safety of the Florida reefs.** 
This adventure caused a sensation in the newspapers. A point 
was made of the exchange of shells between the two vessels, in view 
of which this incident has sometimes been called ‘“Cuba’s first nval 
battle.”** From a filibustering point of view, however, it was a 
failure since the munitions and Cubans were still aboard the Three 
Friends. With five United States cutters and the Spanish fleet pa 
trolling the waters it would be impossible to return immediately to 
Cuba and it was extremely hazardous to keep such a cargo aboard. 


“Dynamite” O’Brien decided to land his cargo without further 
delay on a deserted reef, appropriately called No Name Key. The 
Three Friends then went on to Key West, traveling by a circuitous 
route, returned to Jacksonville within a few days, where he took com- 
mand of the Dauntless, another filibustering tug owned by the Cuban 
junta.‘* He sailed it out of the St. Johns River, announcing that he 
was going south to Biscayne Bay on a salvage contract. Since the 
Dauntless carried no cargo, suspicions were not aroused. O'Brien 
proceeded directly to No Name Key to take aboard the Cubans and 
the munitions. 

Loading began New Year's morning, but was suddenly inter 
rupted by the approach of a vessel that closely resembled an American 
torpedo boat. The small boats that had been used to carry the cargo 
to the Dauntless quickly put back to shore. The Cubans hid in the 
underbrush as best they could. As it turned out this was no govern- 
ment vessell, but a small dispatch boat, the Vamoose, owned by 
William Randolph Hearst. Aboard was Ralph Paine, still carrying 
the sword, and a Cuban named Carbo. Loading resumed late that 
afternoon, and by the following morning the Dauntless was en route 
to Cuba. On the afternoon of January 3, O’Brien steamed his ves 
sel into Corrientes Bay, at the extreme west end of Cuba.** Then the 
excitement started all over again. 

According to O’Brien’s own description the unloading was 


more like a Fourth of July celebration than the secretive landing of 4 
filibustering expedition. As we came to an anchor, I intended to give one 


45 Florida Times-Union, January 1, 1897. 

46 New York Herald, December 25, 1896; Ralph D. Paine, “The Log 
of A Filibuster-Correspondent,” The Outing, XLIII (November, 1903), 216. 

47 Smith A Captain Unafraid, 152. 

48 Paine, Roads of Adventure, 154. 
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short blast of the whistle to summon some of Maceo’s troops, who we 
thought were waiting for us near the cape; but something went wrong with 
the siren, and it boomed its loudest for a full five minutes before we could 
shut it off. The Dauntless had a siren that would have done credit to an 
ocean liner, and if there were any Spanish troops or a gunboat within ten 
miles of us they ought to have fs ay Our nerves had hardly recovered 
from this shock when a careless Cuban dropped a box of dynamite on a 
coral reef and it exploded with a roar that started the echoes to going again. 
Fortunately the man with the slippery fingers was far enough away from 
the rest of the party so that no one else was killed.9 


Filibustering vessels like the Three Friends and the Dauntless 
were constantly in trouble with the United States government. There 
were frequent attempts to libel and confiscate the vessels by prov- 
ing that their owners and captains had violated American law. It 
was difficult to secure a conviction, however, because witnesses 
were reluctant to testify. For instance in September, 1896, the Three 
Friends were libeled in the United States Court, Southern District of 
Florida. At the hearing crew members were asked if the boat had 
ever been to sea. To a man they testified that it had not “while 
they were awake, and they could not account for the boat's actions 
while they slept.” When one sailor was asked why he thought 
the Three Friends needed such a large crew, he suggested that a 
good-sized crew ‘“‘was needed to match the resonant strength of the 
ship’s horn.” 

At another hearing a crew member was asked if any passengers 
had been taken aboard the Three Friends. He said that he did not 
know, but that he “might have been asleep,” and furthermore he 
did not know if the vessel had sailed near Key West, but that he 
“might have been asleep.” He did not know who had employed 
him, that he ‘‘just went aboard when he heard the steamer was going 
to Miami to raise a wreck,” and that the Three Friends sailed before 
he could get off. He further testified that he did not see any wreck, 
and did not know of any effort to raise a wreck, although he could 
have been asleep. Furthermore he did not know of any passengers 
coming aboard at Miami, but he might have been sleeping, and the 
same was true if passengers came aboard anywhere else. He admit- 
ted that he liked to sleep, but slumber seemed a predilection of all 
the crew members, including the captain.*° 

The highly colorful career of the Three Friends as a filibuster- 


49 Smith, A Captain Unafraid, 154-155. 
50 Florida Times-Union, September 29, 1896. 
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ing steamer ended in January, 1897. The surveillance of the United 
States navy and coast guard, and the watchful eye of the port officials 
prevented her from making any further voyages. Captain Broward 
received a great deal of publicity from his filibustering, nor did he 
fail to capitalize on this fame (or notoriety) during his successful 
campaign for the governorship of Florida in 1904. 

During the Spanish-American War the Three Friends was used 
as a dispatch boat by the New York Herald and the Associated Press, 
Ralph Paine, Stephen Crane, Edward MacCready, Sylvester Scovil, 
Harold Brown, and other noted newspaper correspondents sailed 
aboard the steamer as they covered the fighting. Long after the 
Spanish War, yntil she was destroyed in a hurricane during the 
latter part of the 1940's, the Three Friends was actively engaged 
in towing out of the port of Jacksonville and in salvaging wrecks 
along the Florida coast. 
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51 Charles R. Hughes, “The Three Friends, The Story of a Fili- 
buster,” (unpublished mss., P. K. Yonge Library of Florida History, Uni 
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Civilian Personnel at the Frontier 
Military Post (1790-1814) 


Prominent among the civilians who lived on or near the early 
frontier post were the wives and families of military personnel. 
Wives of officers appeared in the northwest posts at the time of 
Wayne's campaign (1794-1795). Thus the wife of Major Thomas 
Doyle joined her husband at Fort Massac in Southern Illinois 
shortly after the reconstruction of that post in 1794.’ A decade later 
many of the officers attached to posts in the west had their wives 
and families with them.” The traveller Ashe found the commandant 
at Fort Pickering living in 1806 with his attractive daughter of 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of studies made ble, 
in part, by research grants from Southern Illinois University. e docu- 
mentary materials have been described in the preceding two articles pub- 
lished last year in Mip-AMERIcA by Professor Caldwell, namely, “The n- 
tier Army Officer, 1794-1814,” in April, and “The Enlisted Soldier at the 
Frontier Post, 1790-1814,” in October. 

1 Mrs. Doyle came as far as Louisville with the troops and joined her 
husband later in the year. “Journal of Benjamin Van Cleve,” appendix 
to Mrs. M. T. Scott, “Old Fort Massac,” Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society for the Year 1908, Springfield, 1904, 62, 64. In the same 
year Mrs. Isabel Pike, wife of Cap Zebulon Pike, and mother of the 
famous explorer, planned to join her husband in Ohio as soon as possible. 
Writing to the Treasury Department for funds to make her western journey, 
she expressed her desire “to go Down To my Husband and you Sartinly 
will oblidge him as Well as my Self for he has Rote for me in Three 
Letters to Come this fall and Not to Fale....” Mrs. Isabel Pike to Joseph 
Howell, 21 September, 1794, War Office, Letters Sent and Received, 1794, 
Box 5. Captain Daniel Bissell had his wife at Fort Massac as early as 
1806. inne Jacob Dunbaugh in Burr Trial, 21 September, 1807, 
The Universal ette, 8 October, 1807. See also Cuming’s Tour, in R. G. 
Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, IV, Cleveland, 1904, 277. 

2 General Wilkinson had taken his wife to the lower Mississippi as 
early as 1799 at which time she was living at Loftus Heights. Major 
Thomas Cushing to Captain B. Shamburgh, 21 October, 1799, Cushing Letter 
Book, Letters Sent, 76; same to Captain John Wade, 1 November, 1799, 
ibid., 81. A special guard was kept at Mrs. Wilkinson’s quarters. In 
1305 this lady accompanied the General to St. Louis. Another officer’s wife 
at Loftus Heights at that time was Mrs. Isaac Guion. Same to Captain Isaac 
Guion, 14 July, 1799, ibid., 3. At this time an officer at St. Louis, Major 
James Bruff, sought a delay in transferring to another post “before Mrs. 
Bruff lays~-in....” Wilkinson to Secretary of War, 10 December, 1805, 
C. E. Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States, 20 vols., 
Washington, 1934 —, XIII, 299. Cited hereafter as “Carter.” At that 
time Colonel Thomas Hunt brought part of his large family to the west, 
leaving three of his children at Detroit and six others and a niece at Fort 
Massac, while he and his wife made a trip to New Orleans. Same to 
same, 27 July, 1805, ibid., 170. 
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sixteen, since his wife had died shortly before. The girl was the 
only white woman on the post.’ 

In 1807, while a prisoner at Fort Stoddert, Aaron Burr whiled 
away his time in part by playing chess with Frances Toulmin Gaines, 
wife of Captain E. P. Gaines, the post commandant.‘ In some 
cases, particularly in posts near older settled areas, the officers may 
have kept their families in town near the post. Officers also might 
marry into local families, sometimes to their financial advantage. 
Such was the case of a lieutenant at Fort Stoddert, who in 1799 
was married to a ‘French lady a Widow, with three Children, seven 
Negroes—& one hundred head of Cattle. ..."* At Fort Dearbom 
(Chicago) in 1812 there were nine women and eighteen children, 
One of the women was the wife of Captain Nathan Heald, the 
commandant.’ 

Dependents of enlisted men were rationed as ea ty as 1797 
when it was ordered that children were to receive one ration per 
day and “a woman who suckles an infant half a ration extra but no 
allowance to the infant.”* Another means of subsistence for the 
dependents of enlisted personnel is found in the practice of “crop. 
ping.”® Presumably quarters were not furnished to military depend 
ents except in emergencies. Thus Robert Wiley, a private soldier 


at an eastern post, was permitted to live in the barracks with his wife 
after his discharge because he was too poor to go home.” 

The support of military dependants may also be studied in the 
Morrison Papers which record the use of anticipations on the soldier's 


pay to secure credit at the store of Bryan and Morrison at Kaskaskia.” 


‘ 3 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America, Performed in 1806, London, 1808, 
96-299. 

4 Thomas P. Abernethy, “Aaron Burr in Mississippi,” Journal of 
Southern History, XV, No. 1, 18. Mrs. Gaines, suffering from a mortal 
illness, was very jealous of her husband, whom on one occasion, at least, 
she accused of showing undue attention to a group of visiting ladies who 
had come up from Mobile. When she later reproached her husband he 
explained the matter away by saying he had to do “the honors of the Fort.” 
James W. Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines, New Orleans, 1949, 22. 

5 See Orders, Baton Rouge, 10 April, 1811, no pagination. 

6 Captain B. Shamburgh to Cushing, 19 July, 1799, Cushing Letter 
Book, Letters Received, 26-27. 

7 Thomas Forsythe to Governor of Louisiana Territory, 7 September, 
1812, Carter, XVI, 262. 

8 General Orders, 3 November, 1797, Wilkinson Order Book, 95. 

9 “Cropping” refers to farming and gardening carried on by enlisted 
men near the military post. 

10 Secretary of War to W. C. Nicholas, 17 January, 1803, War Office, 
Military Book, 10 November, 1800-17 November, 1803, 415. 

11 See for example, Morrison Day Book, 5 February-14 May, 1813 
(entry of March, 1813, no pagination), which records that “One of Cap- 
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In like manner, soldiers sometimes used their rations accounts for 
establishing credit, and all such cases recorded were based on “back 
rations” due.’? At times dependents of soldiers also used the absent 
soldier's rations account for the establishment of credit at the store.’® 

The few references to wives and families of enlisted personnel 
at the frontier post would seem to suggest that their presence was 
the exception rather than the rule.** Most soldiers were probably 
single men or men who had left their families behind. Correspond- 
ence of the period reveals several cases of relatives writing to the 
Secretary of War trying to locate kinsmen in the army.’® Soldiers 
who were discharged were sometimes not able to return home be- 
cause no provision was made for furnishing their transportation. 
The case of the discharged soldier and his wife mentioned above 
is an example.’® 

Female camp followers made up another group of women 
normally attached to the military post of this period. The presence 





tain Walker Shores Compy a monkey faced fellow sold his pay & rec4 the 
amt and did not give us the certificate—the service from 28 May to the 
28 June.” The clerk had failed to take the soldier’s certificate, which 
left him no evidence for presenting a claim against the man’s pay! The 
Morrison Papers are now in the Chester Public Library, Chester, Illinois. 

12 A few examples from many arising during the War of 1812 may 
be cited. Thus Daniel Bilderback, a soldier in Captain William Boone’s 
Company stationed at Sainte Geneviéve (in Louisiana Territory), was 
given credit at the Morrison Store on 28 June, 1813, for $6.12% “By the 
back Rations due him....” Likewise on 7 July, 1813, John Young of the 
same company bought some calico cloth and a silk handkerchief and was 
credited for $3.12% “by his back Rations in Capt" Boons Company.” 
Morrison Day Book, 21 May, 1813-3 September, 1814, no pagination. 

13 Thus on 9 July, 1813, Erne re bought a hat at the Morrison 
Store for $6.00 and was credited for this amount “by his Fathers Rations 
and his own (?).” In August, 1813, Joseph French bought $10.87% 
worth of merchandise for which he was credited as follows: on his own 
back rations, $2.34; “By Levi French order for Back Rations,” $2.94; 
fon. 4 — French [sic] order for Back Rations,” $2.94. JIJbid., entries 
as dated. 

14 Disciplinary cases refer to soldiers’ wives at times, but such instances 
are rare. In 1810 a man was convicted of “suffering his wife to bring 
whiskey into the barracks” at Cantonment Washington, for which he got 
fifteen lashes. Orders, Cantonment Washington, 30 July, 1810, no pagina- 
tion. At the same post a second man was convicted for maltreating his 
wife while drunk (tearing her clothes), for which he was confined to the 
camp for three months and denied his whiskey ration for one month. [bid., 
4 August, 1810. 

15 See, for example, Secretary of War to Thomas H. Dawson, 25 May, 
1804, War Office, Military Book, 17 November, 1803-28 February, 1807, 104. 
The person sought here was James Bittle, a Massac soldier. 

16 Such cases were said to be numerous and the Secretary of War 
was of the opinion that aid should be given to such persons, either by the 
Federal Government or by the State of which the man was a citizen. Secre- 
tary of War to W. C. Nicholas, 17 January, 1803, loc. cit., 415. Congress- 
men sometimes were asked to secure aid for these persons. 
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of these persons was provided for by the regular establishment which 
assigned four women to each company as “laundresses.” These 
persons were entitled to rations. Commanding officers were charged 
with the responsibility of regulating the prices and distribution of 
the work assigned to these women; an officer's laundry was con- 
sidered as the equivalent of that of five enlisted men.’7 Army 
officers in this period no longer held the power to perform the 
marriage ceremony. This custom had probably been related in some 
way to the presence of women at the military post.'® 
“Laundresses” presumably may sometimes have lived off the 
post and may have been married women of respectable status, but 
this was probably the exception rather than the rule.’® It is clear 
from the official documents, however, that women of ill fame 
were present at the frontier post in one capacity or another. Doubt- 
less also, women not kept on the post had access to the reservation 
in some way.”° That these persons might become a special problem 
is indicated by an order at Baton Rouge expelling women of bad 


17 General Orders, 22 May, 1797, 27 June, 1801, Wilkinson Order 
Book, 13-14, 339. A table of organization of 1812 provided for 72 women 
for each regiment. “Estimate of the expenses of raising and a 
in service one year ten Regiments of Infantry authorized by the of the 
11th January, 1812,” American State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 315. Cited 
hereafter as “ASP.” Few references have been found to these women in 
the sources available. The reference to women and children at Fort 
Dearborn given above does not distinguish the status of the women re 
ferred to except for Captain Heald’s wife. The list of killed and injured 
at Wilkinsonville, which was struck by a tornado in March, 1801, included 
several women who were presumably of the above status, since there is no 
evidence of soldiers’ wives being at this newly founded cantonment. Lt 
Ferdinand L. Claiborne to —, 14 March, 1801, in Country Gazette of the 
United States and Daily Advertiser, 9 May, 1801; The P. ium, 21 April, 
1801. Stray references to women living on or near the post are found, but 
it cannot always be determined that they are camp followers. See, for 
example, the case of a white woman and a Piankeshaw squaw who were 
killed at Fort Massac in 1796. These women were probably camp fol- 
lowers, but the correspondence does not reveal their identity. Pike to 
Wilkinson, 3 July, 1796; Pike to Wayne, 5 July, 1796, both in Collections 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

18 General Orders, 22 May, 1797, 27 June, 1801, loc. cit. 

19 At least two cases are found at Cantonment Washington which 
reveal the married status of laundresses, one of whom, at least, lived off 
the post. See the court martial of John M. Houston for drunkenness “when 
on pass to assist his wife wash the mens cloathes.” Orders, Cantonment 
Washington, 3 October, 1810, no pagination. Another laundress, belongi 
to Cantonment Washington, is mentioned as having a husband. [bid., 
July, 1810, no pagination. 

20 See Orders, Ft. Adams, 29 December, 1807, no pagination. This 
order refers to the going to and fro of such persons. Another order refers 
to stealing of civilian property on farms near a post by soldiers and 
women. Orders, Fort Dearborn (not Chicago), 13 July, 1808, in Orders, 
Fort Adams, 1807-1808, no pagination. 
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character from the post. The order also called for a census of such 
persons, whether married or unmarried, if they were over thirteen 
years of age. Interestingly enough the census was also to include 
“all Lads above the age of Eight years who are not inlisted.” This 
seems to refer to boys kept for immoral purposes.** 

An unique feature of the military program at Cantonment 
Washington (near Natchez) was the establishment of an elementary 
school for the instruction of children. No other references to such 
schools have been found, but the scarcity of post records might be 
the reason for the lack of information on this subject. Students 
of the history of education might well wish to explore this topic 
further.?* 

Most important among the civilian personnel attached to the 
frontier post were the food contractors or their agents. The army 
of the period under consideration relied upon civilian contractors 
for the supply and purveyance of food and condiments to the troops. 
This system had been in use since revolutionary times.?* Contracts 
were let by the War Department, usually for a period of one year 
dating from 1 October, to the person or persons who offered not 
necessarily the best terms, but the greatest dependability.** Persons 
holding such contracts might choose to exploit them directly through 
agents stationed at the posts or by sub-letting the contract to others, 





21 Orders, Baton Rouge, 4 March, 1811, no pagination. One of the 
officers on this post had a child by one of the women mentioned. 

22 See Orders, Cantonment Washington, 2 September, 1810, no pagina- 
tion. In this case an enlisted man was detailed to conduct a school, and 
oy were enjoined to do all in their power to furnish “Books, benches, 

ables and whatever else may be requisite.” The order stressed “The 
utility and moral tendency” of the school. 

23 One of the first western food contractors was George Morgan, who 
as early as 1777 maintained provisions for a number of forts on the 
Virginia—Pennsylvania line. Max Savelle, George Morgan: Colony Builder, 
New York, 1932, 171. For the operations of a food contractor in those 
days see ibid., 172-175. 

24 See Secretary of War to Levi Sheftall, 4 July, i808, War Office, 
Military Book, III, 313-314. The best information on the — of a 
post commissary is found in the Williams Papers, Michigan Historical Col- 
lections. John R. Williams served as contractor’s agent at Wilkinsonville 
in 1801. See Caldwell, “Cantonment Wilkinsonville,” Mm—America, XXXI, 
No. 1, 18ff. At the better established posts the government was able to 
fix a contract price in asking for bids. This was not possible, however, 
for the more distant posts, especially those established in upper Louisiana 
and the Northwest. See Secretary of War to Governor Lewis, 28 April, 
1809, Carter, XIV, 268. Officers could not make contracts nor alter 
conditions in contracts. Major Thomas Cushing to John Brownson, 14 
July, 1799, Cushing Letter Book, Letters Sent, 1. In like manner the con- 
tractor was held strictly to the terms of his contract. Same to same, 9 
September, 1799, ibid., 52-53. 
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in which case the sub-contractors assumed the legal obligations of 
the original contractor in reference to the posts concerned.”® Actual 
issues at the posts were received by commanding officers or hos 
pital surgeons, the signatures of these officials being necessary in 
making up the abstracts of issues.”* 

In case of failure to secure a competent contractor or in the 
case of failure of the contractor to furnish the supplies, the assistant 
military agent was relied upon to procure the provisions necessary.” 
Another expedient of emergency nature was to let the men furnish 
their own supplies, but this was more feasible for militiamen serv- 
ing near their homes than for regular troops.*® In case of expira 
tion of contracts, and in periods before new contracts arrived, the 
commanding officer might arrange with the old contractor to fur 
nish rations temporarily.** 

A common difficulty faced by the contractor was that of living 
up to the details of his contract, particularly in reference to the 


25 See, for example, the contract between Matthew Lyon and Nathan 
Rumsey, both of oe County, Kentucky, providing for Rumsey’s 
assumption of Lyon’s obligation to ration the United States troops then 
stationed at Kaskaskia for the year 1802-1803. Rumsey bound himself “to 
do and perform with the Secretary of War for or with regard to the sup- 
plying furnishing and issuing rations to and for the troops of the United 
States at Kaskaskia...that which the said Lyon is bound to do and 
the said Rumsey engages to exonerate the said Lyon from all and every 
penalty forfeiture or loss to which he may in any wise be subject by the 
nonperformance or failure of fulfillment of his agreement or contract with 
the Secretary of the Department of War respecting the issuing of rations 
at the Post at or near Kaskaskia....” Rumsey was to receive ten and 
one-half cents for each ration issued and one cent less for each ration 
deposited (stored) at the post. Lyon, a Congressman from Kentucky, evi- 
dently had contracted to furnish the rations at a higher figure than that 
agreed to by Rumsey. — of Contract between Lyon and Rumsey, 4 
October, 1802, Randolph County, Illinois, Circuit Court, Miscellaneous 
Papers. Rumsey and two other men were bonded in the sum of $5000 to 
Lyon for the faithful performance of this contract. This bond reiterates 
the conditions of the contract as quoted above. Bond of Nathan Rumsey, 
— McMahon, and William Chalfin to Matthew Lyon, 4 October, 1802, 
ibid. 

26 Orders, Baton Rouge, 8 April, 1811, no pagination. 

27 A commanding officer ordering purchases by the military agent 
was obliged to give the contractor due notice ahead of time to this effect. 
General Orders, War Department, 1 July, 1808, quoted in Orders, Fort 
Adams, no date, no pagination. 

28 In such cases the men were given extra pay in lieu of rations. 
See Governor Blount to Secretary of War, 2 June, 1792, Carter, IV, 154 
In this case men serving in the Southeast were promised eight cents per 
day in lieu of rations. 

29 Cushing to John Brownson, 19 September, 1799, Cushing Letter 
Book, Letters Sent, 57; same to same, 23 September, 1799, ibid., 58-59; 
Cushing to Wilkinson, 8 October, 1799, ibid., 62-64; Brownson to Cushing, 
22 September, 1799, ibid., Letters Received, 46. 
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kinds of issues to be made. Thus, a contractor at Natchez in 1799 
could not meet his requirement for salt beef, and wanted to furnish 
fresh beef instead. The military authorities in this case refused to 
depart from the contract.*° As a rule, however, substitutions were 
made, especially in cases in which medical advice recommended 
fresh meat over salt meat.*t Contractors unable to meet issue re- 
quirements might substitute money payments to cover their defaults.*? 

The daily ration in this period consisted of issues of bread (or 
flour), meat (salt or fresh), liquor, and the so-called “small parts” 
(soap, salt, candles, and vinegar).** The cost of rations varied 
according to the distance of the post from settled areas.** In gen- 
eral, local supplies could not be depended upon. General Wayne 
complained in 1797 that even where supplies could be obtained lo- 
cally the farmers insisted upon “‘a very extravagant price” for them.*® 
In fact, the high cost of rations sometimes dictated military strategy 





30 See Brownson to Cushing, 26 August, 1799, Cushing Letter Book, 
Letters Received, 10. 

31 See Orders, Columbian Spring, 1 April, 17 April, 29 May, 1808, in 
Orders, Fort Adams, no pagination. In this case the issue of fresh meat 
was ordered as a regular procedure. 

32 Major Thomas Cushing to Lt. James Sterrett, 14 September, 1799, 
Cushing Letter Book, Letters Sent, 55-56. A contractor, rather than send 
an agent with a moving expedition, might supply money to be used for 
presing rations. Cushing to Captain D. Bissell, 16 February, 1800, 
ibid. 1 


83 The daily ration for the United States Army in 1800 consisted 
of the following: 18 oz. of bread or flour (or 1 qt. rice or 1% lbs. corn 
meal), 1% lbs. of fresh beef (or 1 lb. salt beef or % Ib. salt pork; if 
fresh meat was used, salt was to be furnished at the rate of two quarts 
per 100 rations), soap at the rate of 4 Ibs. per 100 rations and candles at 
the rate of 1% Ibs. per 100 rations. In addition “rum, whiskey, or other 
ardent spirits” were to be furnished at the rate of % gill per ration and 
vinegar at the rate of 2 qts. per 100 rations. War Department Advertize- 
ment for Bids, 12 March, 1800, Kentucky Gazette, 17 April, 1800. See also 
Caldwell, “Cantonment Wilkinsonville,” 12-13, note 51. Bread and whiskey 
were issued daily at Baton Rouge in 1811, but the “small parts” were 
issued monthly. Garrison Orders, Baton Rouge, 2 May, 1811, no pagination. 

34 The ration at Wilkinsonville in 1801 cost 12 cents, 7 mills, which 
amount was apportioned as follows: bread or flour, 4 cents; meat, 5 cents; 
liquor, 2 cents; small parts, 1 cent, 7 mills. The so-called “small parts” 
were estimated as follows: 4 lbs. soap, 80 cents; 2 qts. salt, 48 cents; 1% 
lbs. candles, 39 cents; 2 qts. vinegar, 3 cents; total: $1.70. Note on In- 
voice of Provisions, 30 March, 1801, Williams Papers. 

35 Wayne to Secretary of the Treasury, 4 September, 1796, Carter, 
II, 572. He referred here to the then more distant posts: Detroit, Mackinac, 
and the Illinois. In general, it would seem that local contractors were 
apt to be less dependable than contractors from abroad. They were 
tempted to make low bids, which cut into their margin of profit, and they 
sometimes had trouble giving security. See Secretary of War to Governor 
Hull, 12 April, 1808, Carter, X, 215, re receiving local bids for rationing 
the troops at Detroit. 
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for the economy-minded government of that day.** On the other 
hand, it was sometimes advisable for the contractor to keep heavy 
inventories on hand to meet the exigencies of new troop movements 
or military campaigns.** 

The food contractors sometimes had difficulty in financing their 
purchases. In such cases the government came to their relief by 
advancing them sums on their future deliveries. In one case, a con- 
tractor at Fort Pickering (meat Memphis) who had received ad- 
vances totalling $10,000, was still unable to furnish provisions for 
the post.** 

A hard-pressed contractor might be forced to seek release from 
his contract.*® Still worse, he might be tempted to use doubtful 
expedients to keep up his issues, substituting adulterated or spoiled 
provisions for good food. The worst offender under this head in the 
period studied was perhaps James Morrison, a Kentucky contractor, 
who held contracts to supply certain of the lower Mississippi posts 
in 1810-1811. Morrison was charged with issuing spoiled and 


36 Writing in 1795 Timoth egy | Secretary of War, proposed 
to the President the removal of most of Wayne’s force from Greenville, 
leaving only small units at the outlying forts use, he says, “the trans- 

rtation of provisions from the Ohio to Greenville so prodigiously en- 
neces the price....” Secretary of War to the President, 28 September, 
1795, Carter, II, 538-539. 

37 Thus, early in 1803 inventories or “deposits” for a two-month’s 
period were ordered in anticipation of requirements for troop movements 
in connection with the Louisiana Purchase. Secretary of War to Thomas 
Cushing, 9 March, 1803, Carter, VII, 94. The “Report of Provisions on 
Hand at Wilkinson Ville on the 1st April, 1801” revealed “72,445% rations 
of meat, 47,057% rations of flour, 213,839 rations of whiskey, 179,544% 
rations of soap, 289,949 rations of candles, 12,000 rations of vinegar, 
4,600 rations of salt.” Williams Papers. On the other hand, John Beaird, 
agent for William Morrison, the contractor at Fort Russell, on 12 June, 
1813, reported only 93 barrels of salt pork, 85 barrels of flour, 3 barrels 
of candles, 4 barrels of soap, and 1 barrel of whiskey on hand. Fort Russell 
was at that time evacuated by the troops. The contractor had evidently 
been caught unawares by the movement. Inventory, 12 June, 1813, in- 
closure to Benjamin Howard to Secretary of War, 2 September, 1813, 
Carter, XVI, 363. Prisoners of war or other persons held in duress mi 
also burden the contractor, who, however, might petition the War 
partment for expenses so encountered. Major Thomas Cushing to Lt. 
James Sterrett, 6 September, 1799, Cushing Letter Book, Letters Sent, 50-51. 

38 Secretary of War to Thomas Wilson, 21 March, 1804, War Office, 
Military Book, 17 November, 1803-28 February, 1807, 70. The payment 
of sums of money in advance of delivery of provisions was authorized by 
the contracts, the money being made available at places of public deposit. 
Secretary of War to Cuthbert and Thomas Bullett, 16 June, 1804, ibid., 114. 

39 C. and T. Bullett to Secretary of War, 26 May, 1805, War Office, 
Letters Received, II, 160. The Bulletts, prominent Louisville merchants, in 
this case sought release from their contract to supply Fort Massac. An 
inquiry into this case was ordered by General Wilkinson, but the results 
ed pd been found. General Orders, 4 June, 1805, Wilkinson Order 
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inferior provisions, which resulted in lowered morale among the 
troops. *° 

An outstanding example of the failure of a food contractor is the 
case of the one supplying St. Louis in 1805. Though charges of bad 
issues of provisions were made in this case, the evidence seems to 
be that the contractors, Cuthbert and Thomas Bullett of Louisville, 
Kentucky, were overburdened by having to supply the additional 
troops then being sent to this post and handicapped by the hostility 
of the civilian population, who were said to have demanded ex- 
horbitant prices, while refusing to give credit to the conrtactors.* 
The situation was eventually relieved by direct governmental pur- 
chases through the assistant military agent.‘* In such a situation, 





40 4%, of War to Morrison, 18 January, 1810, War Office, 
Military Book, IV, 262; same to same, 2 February, 1810, ibid., 273. Flour 
issued at Fort Adams was said to be “sour, & the meat not merchantable.” 
Morrison was also charged with issuing bad vinegar. Since this condiment 
was “considered indispensable in ea diseases of that climate,” 
this matter was considered very serious. e to same, 28 March, 1811, 
ibid., V, 94. Spoiled beef and pork were ) eae related to the epidemic 
sickness which affected the troops stationed on the Mississippi below New 
Orleans in 1811, but it is not clear that Morrison was the contractor in this 
case. Percy M. Ashborn, A History of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army, Boston and New York, 1929, 27, quoting the Medical 
Repository for 1811, 85. General Gaines once rashly stated that more men 
had died in the armed forces from “ ‘the badness of the provisions than by 
the fire of the enemy.’” Quoted in Silver, Gaines, 40-41. For other ex- 
amples of the issuance of spoiled provisions see Major Thomas H. Cush- 
ing to a Mr. Irish (no other name given), 7 May, 1800, Cushing Letter 
Book, Letters Sent, 149; General Orders, Baton Rouge, 28 April, 1811, 
no pagination; Orders, Cantonment Washington, 13 September, 1810, no 
pagination; ibid., 14 September, 1810. Another irregularity noted against 
the contractor was the selling of the best parts of beef carcasses, leaving 
the inferior parts to be issued to the men. Garrison Orders, Baton Rouge, 
2 May, 1811, no pagination. 

41 Major James Bruff charged that sour water instead of vin 
and putrid salt meat had been issued. At one time Bruff had to pl 
his own credit in order to get local supplies “as no person here will trust 
contractors....” Bruff to Wilkinson, 28 May, 1805, enclosure to Wilkinson 
to Secretary of War, 15 June, 1805, Carter, XIII, 187. Wilkinson was of 
the opinion that the Bulletts had agreed to supply rations at too low a 
figure. Just what this figure was is not known, but Wilkinson said that 
no profit was possible “with certainty at less than Eighteen cents per 
Ration.” It was rumored that a new contractor, Colonel William Perry, 
had agreed to supply rations there at thirteen cents. Wilkinson predicted 
the new contractor’s ruin, while he reported the old contractors were losing 
twenty dollars per day in attempting to keep up issues. Wilkinson to 
Secretary of War, 27 July, 1805, Carter, XIII, 170; same to same, 10 
August, 1805, ibid., 180-181. 

42 In December, 1805, Wilkinson reported that some $4000 had been 
80 expended. By that time provisions were somewhat adequate. Wilkin- 
son to Secretary of War, 10 December, 1805, Carter, XIII, 299. It should 
be pointed out that direct purchase of supplies by the government was not 
necessarily a remedy to the situation, particularly in the more remote posts 
where local supplies could not be had readily. Thus in 1809 when the 
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one is not surprised to find General Wilkinson’s name mentioned as 
one of those involved in irregularities in reference to the food pur- 
veyance business, but little or no evidence has been found to sub- 
stantiate these charges.** 


Complaints concerning the failure of the contractors, especially 
during war time, pointed to the necessity of a better system of in- 
suring the availability of provisions for the army.** In 1812 Gen. 
eral William Clark said that any force sent against the Indians for 
longer than twenty or thirty days could not depend upon a con- 
tractor for its supplies. He suggested direct governmental purchase 
and storage of supplies with the provision of transportation facilities 
for moving stores.*® Since the government was often obliged to 
purchase provisions directly in case of the failure of the contractors, 
it also might find itself at a loss in attempting to dispose of any 
surplus supplies so purchased because the contractor could not or 
would not meet the terms offered by the government in selling such 
surpluses.*® The period under consideration ended without change 


in the system. 


contractor’s agent at Terre au Boeuf below New Orleans failed, General 
Wilkinson was unable to get beef at any price. He says he had offered 
$100 for a cow “without effect.” Wilkinson to Secretary of War, 19 
August, 1809, in The American Register, VII, 1810, 92. 

43 In 1806 Judge John B. C. Lucas wrote the Secretary of Treasury 
as follows: “I suppose that Mr Smith senator from the Ohio is very busy in 
favour of James Wilkinson, a good term deserves another it ought to be 
remembere4 that mr Smith is a contractor and that Wilkinson is general 
Sil” more over I believe that the person who ostensibly purchase beefs 
sic] and other things for the army acts under James Wilkinson &c....” 
Lucas to Secretary of Treasury, 13 February, 1806, Carter, XIII, 447. 
However, Mr. T. R. H. Hay exonerates Wilkinson from complicity in the 
contracting business. See his “Some Reflections on the Career of General 
James Wilkinson,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXI, No. 4, 
479-480. 

44 For an example of a contractor’s failure to supply a military ex- 
pedition, see Tipton’s “Tippecanoe Journal” in Glen A. B. Cockburn (com- 
piler) “The John Tipton Papers,” Vol. I (1809-1827), Indiana Historical 
Collection, XXIV, Indianapolis, 1942, 71. Tipton relates that as Harrison's 
force was en route to meet the Indians at Tippecanoe rations were drastically 
reduced “on acompt of the Contractor failing....” Perhaps Harrison had 
to fight or return home quickly. 

45 Clark to Secretary of War, 5 December, 1812, Carter, XIV, 610. 
A year later Clark returned to this subject. He did not blame the con- 
tractors, but stressed the fact that “dificuelties [sic] which cannot be 
forseen” were the cause of these failures. Same to same, 18 December, 
1813, ibid., 724. General Wilkinson threatened to establish his own com- 
missary at Terre au Boeuf in 1809. Wilkinson to Secretary of War, 19 
August, 1809, in The American Register, VII, 1810, 92. 

46 Thus, in 1813 the Government tried to dispose of 500 barrels of 
pork in Saint Louis by selling them to the contractor, who refused the 
offer. Since the pork had been more than a year on hand, it was not 
thought advisable to send it to New Orleans for sale. Governor Clark had 
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The food contractor or his agent occupied an itnportant position 
in the frontier community, especially during war periods when his 
operations were greatly extended. He and his agents communicated 
directly with the military reservation, establishing a close liaison 
between the civilians and the military.*7 Prominent frontier mer- 
chants, such as William Morrison at Kaskaskia, provided they pos- 
sessed the proper political affiliations, might find themselves in 
possession of a contract, which automatically extended their oper- 
ations and generally redounded to the increase of their financial 
assets.*® Undoubtedly the contractor also found opportunities to 
carry on a separate, if sometimes clandestine, business with the civil- 
ian population about the military post.‘* In war time, the food 
contractor might also be called upon to give relief to the civil popu- 
lation of a community as was the case at Detroit in 1813-1814.°° 
Such activities would place the contractor in a position of great 
importance in reference to the civilian population. However, it is 
not clear that this situation existed in any number of cases. 


Standing next to the food contractor in importance among civilian 
personnel at the frontier post was the sutler, who from earliest times 


it inspected and repacked, but it is not clear that he was able to dispose of 
it satisfactorily. He did suggest that it — be sent northward to the 


upper Mississippi where new posts were bei established. Clark to 
Secretary of War, 18 December, 1813, Carter, XIV, 723-724; same to same, 
2 February, 1814, ibid., 739. 

47 See Garrison Orders, Fort Adams, 25 February, 1808, in Orders, 
Fort Adams, no pagination. 

48 Morrison seems to have secured his first contract in 1811. Secreta 
of War to Morrison, 30 November, 1811, War Office, Military Book, V, 
241. The Morrison Papers give adequate evidence of the waxing of Mor- 
rison’s interests after this date. The influence of the contractor on the 
local economy deserves further study. 

49 The Morrison Papers make no clear distinction in many cases 
between supplies going to Fort Massac for contract disposal and those for 
other business outlet. An idea of the sort of business the contractor or his 
assistants might have plied at the post itself is given by Baily, who tells 
how his expedition got biscuit from a baker in the fort at Natchez who sup- 
plied it “clandestinely” after “a good deal of entreaty.” Francis Baily, 
Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 & 1797, 
London, 1856, 347. Among the disciplinary cases found in courts-martial 
records are those involving the forgery of officers’ signatures for orders 
of liquor from the contractor. See Orders, Cantonment Washington, 30 
July, 1810, no pagination. At times the contractor, along with the sutler, 
is mentioned as selling liquor to the troops. Garrison Orders, Fort Dear- 
born (near Natchez), 30 June, 1808, in Orders, Fort Adams, no pagination. 

_ 50 After the reoccupation of Detroit in October, 1813, relief had been 
given to the people by the contractor and this system was still being fol- 
lowed two years later. Anthony Butler to Secretary of War, 8 May, 1815, 
Carter, X, 534-535; “Regulations for Administration of Relief,” Detroit, 
23 September, 1815, enclosure to Governor Cass to Secretary of War, 
31, May, 1816, ibid., 645-646. 
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has doubtless catered to armies in all countries. Territorial law as 
early as 1790 provided by indirection for the licensing of dealers in 
liquor at military posts, the control of this business being put under 
the jurisdiction of the post commandant.*' At the same time, civil- 
ians were forbidden to possess any items of military property, in- 
cluding clothing and equipment.®* As indicated by this law, the 
sutler was at first licensed by the military officers, who, according 
to one informant, were tempted to grant monopolies to individuals 
in return for favors.°* Too, it must be emphasized that once ap- 
pointed, the sutler received the support of the post commandant in 
collection of debts owed him by military personnel.** 

In 1805 the Inspector General forbade monopolies and ordered 
the establishment of plural sutlers at all the posts. This was done, 
it was alleged, against the better judgment of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, but it seemed likely to silence “the slanders which have here- 
tofore been heaped on him and to prevent every possible cause of 
inquietude. . . .” Thenceforth, anyone could set up shop at a military 
installation, provided he could secure the permission of the com- 


51 Law of 26 July, 1790, Northwest Territory, in T. C. Pease (ed.), 
Laws of the Northwest Territory, Illinois Historical Collections, XVIII, 
Springfield, 1925, 28-29. This statute prohibited the sale of liquor within 
ten miles of any military post “without an order in writing previously ob- 
tained from a commissioned officer serving with the same troops....” An 
exception, however, was made to permit surgeons and surgeons’ mates to 
procure the liquor needed for their functions. This statute was repealed 
by the Act of 14 July, 1795. IJbid., 255-256. The frontier sutler is deserv- 
ing of further study. Lewis E. Atherton’s “The Merchant Sutler in the 
Pre-Civil War Period,” The Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XIX, 
No. 2, September, 1938, 140-151, is valuable, but is based chiefly upon two 
source collections pertaining to sutlers in the early nineteenth century. 
What is needed is a careful study of the general subject. 

52 Law of 26 July, 1790, loc. cit. 

53 Matthew Irwin to Secretary of War, 10 March, 1812, Carter, 
XVI, 196. This writer says that “the officers get their Wants “a 
at costs & charges; and in consequence, it is understood that the Sutler 
may charge those for the soidiery, in such a manner, as will reimburse 
him for his liberallity [sic] to the officers.” Sutlers, like contractors, 
were often represented at the posts by agents. See Major Thomas H. Cushing 
to James Anderson, 19, June, 1799, Cushing Letter Book, Letters Sent, 5. 

54 Note the following rules for distribution of soldiers’ pay at Can- 
tonment Washington in 1810: “All company debts, for washing and altering 
cloathing must be discharged; after which such a part of the remaining 
pay to go [sic] to the Sutlers as the commanding officers of Companys 
may deem just; preserving a proportion for the Soldiers imediate [sic] 
wants....” Regimental Orders, Cantonment Washington, 24 July, 1810, 
10-11. Courts-martial enforced the collection of debts due the sutler. 
Ibid., 30 July, 1810, no pagination. Atherton thinks the military sutler 
was probably a better collector than the average frontier merchant. “The 
Merchant Sutler,” 150. 
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manding officer.°* By 1810 the Inspector General's office was also 
giving approval to applications from sutlers.®* Atherton cites several 
cases of ex-army officers who became sutlers after leaving the 
service.** 

The status of sutlers was recognized by the Articles of War, 
which provided for the regulation of hours of business, prices, 
the quality of the goods sold, and the protection of the sutler against 
exhorbitant rents for the use of camp quarters and facilities. Sutlers, 
like all other camp retainers, were subject to military orders.** 

Little has been found concerning the kinds of items handled by 
the sutler in this period. A list of goods referred to as being sold 
by sutlers at Fort Dearborn in 1809 may, however, have been typical. 
Items mentioned are whiskey, tobacco, brown sugar, boot black- 
ing (‘black ball’), shoe brushes, and thread. Normal profits on 
the sale of such goods have been estimated at fifty percent.®* 

That the sutlers presented problems to the military commanders 
is to be expected. General Wayne had trouble with them during 
his campaign in Ohio when they were charged with speculation on 
local goods and supplies and with selling liquor unlawfully. Wayne 
required regular inventories of sutlers’ goods.®® At Detroit in 
1797, a sutler named William Mitchel was sentenced to be drummed 


out of camp for selling liquor illegally, said William to have “a 
bottle suspended about his neck” and to keep step to the “rouges 
{sic} March.” This prisoner was to be accompanied by one Lydia 
Conner, who was convicted of the same offense.*! 


55 Inspector General to Lt. Col. Jacob Kingsbury, 25 September, 
1805, Inspector’s Office, Letters Sent, 12 February, 1805-4 September, 
1809, no pagination. 

56 Inspector General to Lt. Col. Daniel Bissell, 27 July, 1810, ibid., 
4 September, 1809-7 March, 1811, 210. In a case here referred to the In- 
spector General refused to approve the application of a sutler who wanted 
to locate at Fort Bellefontaine. 

57 “The Merchant Sutler,” 142-143. 

58 See Articles XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and LX of the Articles of War 
as passed by Congress and approved by President Jefferson, 10 April, 
1806, in Alexander Macomb, A Treatise on Martial Law and Courts-Martial; 
as practiced in the United States of America, Charleston, 1809, 213-215, 229. 

59 “Comparative Note of Prices at the Sutler’s & another Store, at 
Chicago-Dect 1809,” enclosure to Matthew Irwin to Secretary of War, 
80 December, 1809, Carter, XVI, 66-68; Atherton, “The Merchant Sutler,” 
145. Atherton thinks there was a close similarity between the goods car- 
tied by the sutler and those carried by the ordinary merchant. 

60 Wayne Orderly Book, 15 December, 1793-13 February, 1794, 150- 
151; ibid., 18 February, 1794-22 April, 1794, 126-127. The Wayne Orderly 
Books used are in the Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. 

61 General Orders, 21 July, 1797, Wilkinson Order Book, 57-59. In 
17998 a Spanish citizen at Loftus Heights was sentenced to one hundred 
lashes for the same offense and was ordered drummed out of camp with 
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Captain E. P. Gaines in 1808 complained bitterly against the 
sutlers and certain other civilians at Fort Stoddert who had pre. 
empted lands near the fort, where they had set up tippling shops 
which the Captain blamed for the loss of “many valuable men.”® 
Quite likely most posts had their unlicensed sutlers, who may be 
likened to the bootleggers of the present. In some cases, there may 
have been a liaison between these individuals and the food contractor, 
especially in reference to the liquor traffic.** Post commandants 
and company officers were constantly concerned with the sale of 
liquor by sutlers and tried to regulate the evil by banning sales 
outright, by restricting the presence of military personnel on the 
sutler’s premises, by requiring written permits to be held by soldiers 
and women purchasing liquor from sutlers, by making sutlers’ 
stores out of bounds to sick men, and by punishing sutlers who 
broke rules.** 

Adam Caldwell, a sutler’s clerk at Greenville, was convicted of 
“haveing [sic] made an attempt to depreciate the Current Bills of 
the Bank of the United States in declairing ... that He would not 
give... in hand [sic} money half the amount intending thereby to 
destroy the confidence of the Soldiery in the said Bills... .”** One 


might suspect that this sutler was really more interested in “short 


two bottles suspended from his neck. Wilkinson remitted the corporal 
unishment in deference to good relations with the Spanish. General 
= Loftus Heights, 19 November, 1798, Wilkinson Order Book, 168 
169. Benjamin Van Cleve, the contractor’s agent who accompanied Major 
Doyle’s force to Fort Massac in 1794 and author of the Journal referred to 
above, had been convicted of selling a illegally as a sutler at Green- 
ville and had suffered confiscation of hi He was also forbidden 
the privilege of securing a sutler’s license again. Wayne Orderly Book, 
13 February, 1794-22 April, 1794, 126-127. 

62 In this case reference is probably made to sutlers who were un- 
licensed rather than to the regular sutlers on the post itself. Gaines to 
Secretary of War, 15 April, 1808, Carter, V, 625-626. There was at this 
fort a tavern with a public room located “convenient to the fort,” which 
was probably a licensed sutler’s establishment. Judge Toulmin to the Presi- 
dent, 12 December, 1810, ibid., VI, 154. 

63 See Lt. D. Hughes to John R. Williams, 11 August, 1801, Williams 
Papers. Several such unlicensed individuals were operating at Wilkinson- 
ville in 1801, according to Hughes, who seemed to think Williams knew 
more about this business than he admitted. 

64 See in order, Regimental Orders, Baton Rouge, 3 April, 1811, 
no ination; Company Orders, Baton Rouge, 3 April, 1811, no pagina- 
tion; gimental Orders, Baton Rouge, 25 March, 1811, no pagination; 
Company Orders, Baton Rouge, 25 March, 1811, no pagination; Orders, 
Cantonment Washington, 1 November, 1810, no ination; and Major 
Thomas H. Cushing to Captain John Wade, 31 January, 1800, Cushing 
Letter Book, Letters Sent, 96. 

65 Wayne Orderly Book, 13 February, 1794-22 April, 1794, 128-129. 
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changing” the soldiery than in destroying confidence in Hamilton's 
Bank! 

Commissioned officers were sometimes charged with being in 
league with the sutlers. Such was the case of Captain John Camp- 
bell at Columbian Springs near Fort Stoddert, who was convicted 
before a general court martial in 1810 on the charge that he had 
used military personnel to build a storehouse and dwelling for “his 
Brother in Law the Sutler.’®® 

By far the worst scandal in the sutling business, however, was 
that exposed at Fort Dearborn in 1809 by Matthew Irwin, who was 
Indian agent at that post. In this case, the son of the commanding 
officer and the post surgeon had gone into partnership as sutlers 
at the post. The commanding officer, Captain John Whistler, in- 
fluenced by his son, was alleged to have forced his soldiers to pur- 
chase from this particular sutler to the exclusion of others, even going 
so far, Irwin charged, as to punish those who dared purchase else- 
where.** Whistler was removed from his command as a result 
of this exposure and the ring was broken up temporarily.** Captain 
Nathan Heald, who succeeded Whistler, gave the sutling business 
to John Kinzie, a Canadian, whom Irwin soon accused of bringing 


in illegal trading goods.*® As soon as Kinzie got his monopoly, he 
taised the prices of the goods in his store from twenty-five to fifty 
percent.”° This led to an order to Captain Heald to fix prices at 


66 Orders, Cantonment Washington, 28 September, 1810, no pagination. 
This same officer was also charged, though not convicted, of using military 
—— and government work animals to cultivate corn on nearby farm 


67 Matthew Irwin to Secretary of War, 30 December, 1809, Carter, XVI, 
67, _ Thomas Hamilton, son-in-law to Whistler, was also involved in the 
scandal. 

68 Carter, XVI, 68, note 27. 

_ 69% Irwin to Secretary of War, 19 January, 1812, ibid., 184-185. Accord- 
ing to Irwin, Kinzie and his -brother, John Forsythe, had secured the 
monopoly through bribery in Washington, and, in any case, were adherents 
lgeey Indian policy in the Northwest. Same to same, 10 March, 1812, 

+, 196. 

70 See Garrison Orders, 17 January, 1812, establishing the Kinzie 
and Forsythe monopoly at the post. Enclosure to Irwin to Secretary of 
War, 10 March, 1812, Carter, XVI, 195-197. Kinzie had a store at Fort 
Dearborn in 1809 at which time his prices were much lower than those 
of the store favored by Captain Whistler, i.e., the firm of Cooper and 
Whistler. See “Comparative Note of Prices at the Sutler’s & another 
Store, at Chicago—Decer 1809,” in loc. cit. It is possible that Kinzie had 
greatly reduced his prices at this time to compete with Cooper and Whistler 
and had raised them to a more normal level after this firm was dissolved. 
However, Kinzie was no angel, as Irwin often reminds us. 
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the sutler's store.* It is plain that Kinzie did not fully appreciate 
the good work Irwin had done in improving the sutling business 
at Fort Dearborn. Having influence with the Indians, he began to 
stir up trouble between the troops and the savages and to obstruct 
the Indian agency in its work. For a time Irwin was obliged to 
close his factory, but he later reopened it."* The massacre of the 
garrison at Fort Dearborn by the Indians brought the controversy to 
a Close. 

The importance of the sutler may be judged from Irwin's state- 
ment that it was generally believed “that more than three-fourths of . 
the soldiers pay is spent at the sutlers....”"* This statement may 
have been an exaggeration, but it is doubtless true that a high per- 
centage of military pay passed through the sutler’s hands, a fact 
which makes him a very significant personage on the frontier post. 
Though the post sutler was troublesome to the Army, he doubtless 
was indispensable. At the smaller posts he catered to the needs 
of both the soldiers and the civilians, playing that role in the frontier 
community which the merchant has always played in economic mat- 
ters. It may be unfortunate that we hear only of the bad sutlers 
at the posts. The surviving military records contain in general very 
little information on the sutler. 

The third important civilian attached to the military post was 
the Indian agent. This official was responsible directly to a super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, who was not under the immediate juris- 
diction of the military authorities. Indian agents were, however, 
quite dependent upon the military, not only for protection, but also 
for such things as the provision of quarters, labor, and often sup- 
plies. Indian agents were instructed to represent the best interests 


71 Secretary of War to Matthew Irwin, 7 April, 1812, Carter, XVI, 
210. Another post commandant issued this order on sutlers’ prices: 
“Subtlers are to sell at reasonable prices, and any Subtler who does other- 
wise is to be Confined and tried for a breach of the 30th Article [of War] 
and for disobedience to this order.” Garrison Orders, Baton Rouge, 2 May, 
1811, no pagination. 

72 Irwin to Secretary of War, 16 April, 1812; same to John Mason, 
28 April, 1312; same to Secretary of War, 15 May, 1812, all in Carter, 
XVI, 212, 216, 219-220. In the last letter cited Irwin brings a long list 
of charges against Kinzie. ’ 

73 Matthew Irwin to Secretary of War, 30 December, 1809, loc. cit. 
Irwin says a half partnership in the sutler’s store at Fort Dearborn was 
so valuable that an offer of $2000 for it was refused. Atherton relates 
that John Cleves Symmes bought $9000 worth of goods for sale at Con- 
tonment Davis in 1815, while John O’Fallon did $6000 worth of business 
at Council Bluffs in 1821-1822. “The Merchant Sutler,” 146-147. 
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of friendly Indian nations, to distribute bounties and aids to them, 
to encourage them to take up agriculture and the domestic arts, 
and to protect the Indians from encroachments on the part of the 
whites. In case of trouble, it was the duty of the Indian agent to 
cooperate with the post authorities and the Secretary of War. The 
Indian agent hired interpreters to assist him in his work; both in- 
terpreters and agents were under oath to the United States.’* The 
chief concern of the Indian agent was to protect the Indians from 
the whites, rather than vice-versa."> In cases in which no Indian 
agent represented the Secretary of War, the post commandant acted 
in his stead.”° 


Salaries of Indian agents were higher than those of most officers 
in the period under consideration."* Assistant agents and interpret- 
ers received smaller salaries and a single ration."* 


Since the Indian agent was not under the jurisdiction of the 
military post, no further attention will be given to him here. It 
should be emphasized, however, that in one way or another the 
post commandant had many contacts with the Indians. Writing 
in 1800 Secretary McHenry stated that “the provisions distributed 
to the Indians at military posts far exceed in value the amount of 


their annual Stipends; encourage the Indians in idleness, and draw 
into and round our places of defence, those who had better be 


74 See Secretary of War to Silas Dinsmoor, 8 May, 1802, Carter, V, 
146-150. Dinsmoor was newly appointed agent to the Choctaw. The most 
recent study of the Indian agent is Merritt B. Pound’s Benjamin Hawkins: 
Indian Agent, Athens, 1952. 

75 In a certain sense, this was also the role of the frontier post, as 
F. A. Michaux points out. Speaking of the fort at West Point in Ten- 
nessee, Michaux says that it was built there “to hold the Indians in respect, 
and at the same time to protect them against the inhabitants on the 
frontiers, whose illiberal p i excite them f. ntly to war.” 
Michaux’s Travels in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 262. 

76 See for example, Secretary of War to Amos Stoddart, 4 May, 1804; 
same to Commanding Officer of Upper Louisiana, 8 May, 1804; same to 
Daniel Bissell, 9 May, 1804, all in Carter, XIII, 20-23. 

_ 17 The agent at Detroit in 1800 received $1200 per year salary plus 
six rations per day. This rations allowance was worth in money over 
$400. Secretary of War to William Lyman, 14 July, 1800, Carter, VII, 26. 

78 The assistant Indian agent at Fort Wayne in 1809 received $360 
per year salary and a single ration, valued at $72 per year, for subsistence. 
This particular person was complaining about the single ration, saying no 
man could live on it “except soldiers who associate together in 
messes....” John Johnston to Secretary of War, 15 April, 1809, Carter, 
VII, 648-649. An interpreter’s salary must have varied considerably. He 


received one ration per day. Secretary of War to St. Clair, 25 April, 1800, 
Carter, III, 83. 
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always kept at a distance, and in ignorance of their strength or 
weakness.” He ordered that all distributions of rations to the 
Indians be “narrowed to acts of indispensable charity to travellers 
or individuals falling in the way of the Garrisons on their journies 
by accident... .”7® 


Also present on the military post as hired laborers were those 
civilians in the direct employment of the Army itself or who were 
employed by contractors, sutlers, or Indian agents. These persons 
were generally called “artificers” if engaged, as they often were, in 
construction work such as carpentry, brickmaking, lumberworking, 
and soon. Others were engaged in ironworking, butchering, baking, 
and cartage. In these capacities such persons were more often em- 
ployed by the food contractor and the sutler, but sometimes also by 
the military cgent or the Indian agent. Employed also in various 
capacities were clerical workers of one kind or another. 


Such persons, if assigned to the post, and quartered there, were 
subject to military discipline.*° Not much has been found concern- 
ing the pay of these workers, but it would seem from the evidence 
available that their lot was not a bad one in frontier times.** Soldiers 
were frequently detailed to do such tasks as the artificers and other 
civilian workers performed, especially under war conditions or at 


79 Secretary of War to St. Clair, 25 April, 1800, Carter, III, 82-83. 

80 Such was the opinion of Judge John Cleves Symmes in a case 
concerning some artificers who had brought suit against an officer who 
had punished them. Judge Symmes to Acting Governor Sargent, 30 June, 
1792; Sargent to Secretary of War, 9 June, 1792, Carter, II, 400, 402 ff. See 
also Article LX of the Articles of War in loc. cit., 229. 

81 Examples of wages paid such workmen at Wilkinsonville in 1801 
by the contractor’s agent were six dollars per month for a butcher, and 
fifteen dollars per month for an assistant to the agent. The baker at 
Wilkinsonville was credited with five dollars for each 196 pounds of bread 
he baked. Conner to Williams, 6 July, 1801, Williams Papers; contract 
between William Chribbs and Oliver Ormsby, 16 May, 1801, in ibid. Chribbs 
was working as a baker to discharge a debt he owed Ormsby, the food 
contractor. In 1804-1805 the food contractor at Kaskaskia paid one dollar 
each for dressing beeves, with fifty cents extra for salting the meat and 
eight cents per pound for making candles. He paid laborers sixteen dol- 
lars per month. Bills of Abijah Leavitt with Alpha Kingsley, 1804-1805, 
Randolph County, Illinois, Circuit Court, Miscellaneous Papers. A carpen- 
ter at Fort Wayne received two rations per day, from which we may 
conclude that he was otherwise reasonably paid. John Johnston to Secretary 
of War, 15 April, 1809, Carter, VII, 648-649. Garrison artificers at Fort 
Dearborn in addition to their regular pay got ten cents per day and a gill 
of whiskey when they did blacksmith work for the Indians. In this case 
the regular smith ees by the Indian agent had been discharged. 
Secretary of War to Charles Jouett, 5 July, 1809, Carter, XVI, 50. 
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newly established posts far removed from civilian communities.** 
In general, military records make few references to civilian workers 
on the post, a fact which seems to indicate that such persons created 
no special problems. The number of such persons, of course, was 
relatively small. 


NorMAN W. CALDWELL 


Southern Illinois University 


82 For example, see the Monthly Return of Troops at Fort Massac, 
12 April, 1796, listing the following men detached for duty as artificers: 
one aS an armorer, one as a waggoner, one as a brickmaker, one as a 
blacksmith, and three as carpenters. 











Notes and Comments 


Four centuries ago on July 31, 1556, Ignatius of Loyola, founder 
of the Society of Jesus, died at Rome at the age of sixty-five 
years. To commemorate the quadricentennial the Jesuits have pub- 
lished some two hundred articles and books of a scholarly nature 
dealing with the early activities of their Order. Prominent among 
the contributions to history and biography are the articles and 
documents in the Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, the semi- 
annual periodical of the Historical Institute of the Jesuits at Rome. 

Among the studies in the July-December number of the Archivum 
(Vol. XXIV, Fasc. 48, 1955) there appears “Four Unpublished 
Letters of Anton Maria Benz, Eighteenth Century Missionary to 
Mexico,” under the co-editorship of Peter Masten Dunne, S.J., and 
Ernest J. Burrus, S.J. The letters in the original Alemannic dialect 
are preceded by a brief biographical sketch of the missionary to the 
Pimerias and by a bibliography. The letters take up thirty-six pages 
in smaller type and they will be useful to students of the history 
of our southwest. Besides the other articles and the bibliographical 
section of this number there is a brief “In Memoriam” announcing 
the death of Father Pedro de Leturia, S.J., who has been one of the 
college of editors and writers in the Historical Institute for the 
past seventeen years. 

The January-June Archivum, 1956, is in book proportions of 
615 pages and with a book title Commentarii Ignatiani 1556-1956. 
There are twenty-nine articles and documentary editions in Spanish, 
Latin, Italian, German, French, and English. Nine of the contribu- 
tors are non-Jesuit scholars. These commentaries, to employ a more 
appropriate word than articles, are heavily documented studies in 
the first part on phases of the life and deeds of St. Ignatius and in 
the second part on his writings and teachings. Two of the commen- 
taries in English by American Jesuits are ‘Saint Ignatius the Educa- 
tor, Guide amid Contemporary Problems,” by George E. Ganss of 
Marquette University, and “Pioneer Jesuit Apostles among the In- 
dians of New Spain (1572-1604): Ignatian Principles Put into 
Practice,” by Ernest J. Burrus of the Historical Institute. The latter 
has as its purpose an investigation of the numbers of Jesuits who 
devoted themselves to ministerial work among the Indians either 
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of the urban centers or in the villages. His findings culled from the 
records indicate that quite contrary to the general belief that the early 
Jesuits confined themselves to building colleges for the education 
of the whites in the cities, 109 of the Jesuits in twenty-five years 
had learned the native tongues and were missionaries to the Indians. 
Fr. Burrus gives an alphabetical list of these men with brief para- 
graph biographical data on each. 


* * * * 


As his contribution to the Ignatian quadricentennial Father 
Serafim Leite, the indefatigable historian of the Jesuits in Brasil, 
has brought out a fine study of Ndébrega, a contemporary of Ignatius 
and founder of the Brasilian Province of the Order. This is Breve 
ltinerério para uma Biografia do P. Manuel da Nébrega, Fundador 
da Provincia do Brasil e da Cidade de Sao Paulo (1517-1576), pub- 
lished by Edigdes “Brotéria” in Lisbon and Livros de Portugal in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Leite in his modest introduction says that a complete biography 
of Nébrega will take some time to prepare since there are gaps in 
the documentation, especially with regard to geographical materials 
and other men working with Ndébrega, which prevent a definitive 
work at present. There is no doubting the author's word that 
Nébrega is as “rich a personality” as any encountered in the history 
of the Jesuits and one worthy of long study by reason of the per- 
manency of his work and institutions he began in Brasil. Therefore, 
Leite presents in this volume a brief itinerary of the great missionary- 
administrator, without digressions and in a strictly chronological or- 
der. In a masterly way Leite marshalls the documents whether printed 
or in manuscript in the archives of Rome, Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra, 
Madrid, Alcala, and in those of the cities of Brasil where Nébrega 
is known as a founder or co-founder. In the majority of the 243 
pages Leite uses quotations liberally, especially when essential or new 
facts from manuscripts are being presented. It would be a blessing 
for students in the States to have this volume in English. 


* * * 


Early this year University Books (New York) offset printed 
the 1938 English edition of Henri Pirenne’s A History of Europe. 
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This book which, upon first publications, was universally praised 
by historians of the calibre of Gray Cowan Boyce, F. M. Powicke, 
and Eileen Power is one that all historians will rejoice to see in 
print again. Unfortunately historians who are wage-earners may 
regret its current inflationary price of $7.50. Pirenne’s now classical 
reputation was deservedly built upon such books as his Les Villes 
des Moyen Age, La Civilisation Occidental en Moyen Age and his 
Mahomet et Charlemagne. All of the masterpieces had as their 
wellspring A History of Europe, which Pirenne wrote while a 
prisoner of Germany in the latter years of the First World War. 
Here Pirenne deftly laid down the essential contours he perceived 
in Europe's history from “The End of the Roman World in the 
West,” to “The Renaissance and Reformation.” The advantages 
for students of this perfectly balanced synthesis are many. Here in 
brief compass they meet the major creative ideas which led to 
Pirenne’s great historical works. Although Pirenne’s understanding 
of the development of the Middle Ages was spelled out in detail 
in his individual histories, he never reached the story of Europe 
from the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
did, however, seriously consider this critical period in his History, 
and the mature insight embodied in this can be the point of de 


parture for scholars and students for a profound understanding of 
Europe's modern history.—Edward Gargan. 


It is quite difficult to review and unwise to leave unnoticed the 
series of volumes on the Caribbean published by the School of Inter- 
American Studies of the University of Florida under the editor- 
ship of Professor A. Curtis Wilgus. The books and the chapters 
have varying degrees of significance. The fifth volume of the first 
series has recently come to hand: The Caribbean; Its Culture, (Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainsville, 1955, four dollars.) Following 
the editor's introductory survey of education in the middle-American 
area are twenty papers, delivered by twenty lecturers during the 
session of the School, pertaining to culture in these modern days. 
These are broken into six parts: The Arts, Music and Drama, 
Literature, Education, Religion, and Cultural Concepts. The chap- 
ters will be of aid to many who wish to understand the spirit of the 
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Caribbean; they are designed to promote better feelings among peo- 
es of the Americas. The most significant chapter for the historian 
is David K. Easton’s: Sources for the Study of Caribbean Culture. 


* *£ * * 


Of very great value to students of American history in the 
broader sense is the Handbook of Latin American Studies. The 
most recent of these Handbooks is No. 18, 1952. This selective 
and annotated guide to material published in 1952 is edited by 
Francisco Aguilera, assisted by Phyllis G. Carter, for the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress, and is published by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Gainesville. Forty-six contributing editors 
write the introductions to the larger topics and the descriptions of 
the contents of about 3,500 items listed. An editor’s note states that 
efforts will be made to produce this annual bibliography so as to 
make it current. Some will quarrel with the proposed new pro- 
cedure since the present method seems to have been eminently suc- 
cessful, but the Advisory Board has decided to make No. 19, 1953, 
to include selections of 1954 and 1955 publications, while No. 20, 
1954, will include 1954, 1955, and some books published in 1956. 
Whatever the procedure, students will have to consult the Handbook, 
hence librarians had better put it on their shelves. 


* * * * 


As has been commonly observed the universities and historians 
in the southern states have been notably active during these past ten 
years in publishing scholarly works. There is an announcement now 
of a new and more elaborate series of monographs on the South of 
Civil War period. They are to begin this year. The books will be num- 
bered consecutively under the title of Confederate Centennial Studies, 
four annually during these centennial years. W. Stanley Hoole is Ed- 
itor-in-chief. The list of scholars who are to present the original con- 
tributions is impressive. E. Merton Coulter's study on James Burrow 
will be the first to appear. Other works to follow are those of 
William B. Hesseltine, Weymouth T. Jordan, Joseph H. Parks, Jay 
Monaghan, Charles G. Summersell, Frank E. Vandiver, Charles S. 
Davis, Clement Eaton, Francis B. Simkins, James W. Silver, Avery 
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Craven, Frank L. Owsley, Richard B. Harwell, Gilbert E. Govan, and 
Hudson Strode. The editions will be limited to 450 numbered 
copies. The publisher is Confederate Publishing Company of Tus 
caloosa, Alabama. 


In view of the publication in this number of MID-AMERICA of 
a summary of the papers read at the Toynbee Symposium, attention 
must be called to Professor Max Savelle’s article in the Pacific His. 
torical Review of February, 1956. In this, “The Philosophy of the 
General: Toynbee Versus the Naturalists,” Savelle inclines to re 
gard A Study of History ‘as one of the major events in the intel- 
lectual history of the twentieth century,” and ‘‘a systematic and ex- 
haustive summa of one philosophy of history.” “Above all, how. 
ever, it is a monumental religious tract—and herein lies, probably, 
its greatest significance—a bold, personal, highly subjective declara- 
tion of a reasoned faith for the times; a genuinely ‘ecumenical 
faith, historically based, that transcends in many ways the provincial- 
ism of a merely Western Christianity.” Savelle shows in some de 
tail how Toynbee’s position will be in conflict with objective his- 


tory, with the naturalists, rationalists, and empiricists, though he 
observes cautiously that “Arnold Toynbee may prove to be the 
prophet of a new era in the intellectual and spiritual life of mankind.” 


* * * * 


As we were about to go to press a copy of the March, 1956, 
Historical Bulletin came to hand. Its entire text is taken up with two 
articles on the Study: “The Complete Toynbee: a Modest Appraisal,” 
by Professor Thomas P. Neill, and “A Selective Bibliography on 
A Study of History,” by Phyllis O'Callaghan, a doctoral candidate 
studying under Professor Neill at St. Louis University. Each is a 
contribution to the literature on Toynbee, which now seems to be 
as bulky as one of the ten volumes that stimulated it. 

Professor Neill grants that the Study is an important work, well 
planned and well developed. He immediately does away with what 
he considers the source of the confusion, saying: “Toynbee is not 
trying to write history. He is writing about history.” His purpose 
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is to throw “‘additional light on the meaning of man’s existence... 
and to justify the ways of God to man.” Professor Neill then gives 
a survey of the great standard philosophies of history and shows 
their deviation from the Christian theory of history. In this philo- 
sophical setting he considers the ‘Former’ Toynbee of the first six 
volumes and the “New” Toynbee of the last four volumes. The 
latter were influenced by Toynbee’s personal problems, moral and 
religious, and by the disintegrating effects of World War II. In 
his appraisal, Neill points out that Toynbee does not provide an 
adequate philosophy of history, though he renews, in a way, the 
Christian tradition of history. He considers the Study an “‘impres- 
sive failure” yet a work that cannot be dismissed from further con- 
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duding remarks. Having no scholarly background in any of the 
theologies and assuming no definite position with respect to the 
Founder of Christianity, Toynbee, Neill concludes, “is a different 
kind of Christian.” 

Miss O’Callaghan’s selective bibliography divides Toynbee’s 
critics “according to their respective points of attack.” Most of the 
articles, reviews and debaters attack the validity of the Study, she 
finds, while only a few consider its pattern correct. The methodology 
used, the historical theories, the analogies, the fate of Western 
civilization, the sociological views—each has become subject to 
criticism or condemnation. 






















* * 





1956, 
h two Miracle of World War Il. How American Industry Made 
isal,” § Victory Possible, by Francis Walton, has March 25 of this year as 





ly on 
jidate 
isa 


0 be 


its date of publication, has The Macmillan Company as its pub- 
lisher, and has $7.50 as its list price. On the inner fold of the 
jacket in the space devoted to publicity the writer of the “com- 
mercial” exhausts his adjectives in describing the book as the story 
of the “stupendous accomplishment of American industry,” an 
“amazing and inspiring... dramatically documented, comprehen- 
sive... authoritative . . . fascinating record of the greatest manufac- 
turing job in the history of the world... .”” Despite the chronic sales 
tesistance of dour reviewers to such Hollywoodisms, there is indeed 
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much truth in the advertisement. In the preface to his 575 pages 
Mr. Walton states that he does not intend to present “a formal 
history but rather a chronicle of the trials, tribulations, and triumphs 
of the... American assembly line,” and “of nearly 200,000 large 
and small businesses, their management, their employees, and how 
they produced between 1939 and 1945 war matériel with a value 
of $100,000,000,000.”’ 

Mr. Walton is well qualified to present this type of book by 
reason of his college training, his experience as a journalist on the 
staffs of two large metropolitan newspapers, his association with 
two giant industries, and his current occupation in public relations. 
To insure authoritativeness he called upon seventeen high ranking 
financeers and industrialists for help in details and statistics. He 
has organized his volume well and divided it into three Books, 
I: The Materials; II: The Means; III: The Catalyst. These are 
broken into respectively ten, seventeen, and fifteen chapters, each 
with a catchy heading. Thus, ‘‘A Gun for a Soldier’’ is a brief history 
of the U. S. Army rifles to the adoption of ““U. S. Carbine .30 MI.” 
“The Floating Cinderellas” is the dramatic story of the building of 
seacraft to a point where American shipyards were producing six 
and a half merchant ships a day. Statistics of this kind might pall 
on the reader were they not presented by as facile and literary pen 
as that of Mr. Walton. They are broken by descriptions of the 
hardships, troubles, and waste involved in the vast organization 
of American industry. 

The opening paragraph of this success story has elements of 
irony in view of the recent Soviet destruction of Stalin and the 
memories of Stalin. Mr. Walton cites the toast of Marshal Stalin 
at a party during the Teheran conference: ‘““To American production, 
without which this war would have been lost.” Of course Mr. Wal- 
ton could not forsee that the Stalin of yesterday would be branded 
a coward, a murderer and a madman by his compatriots today. 

This book will have a deep appeal to prideful Americans. It 
will add fuel to the flames of envy and even fear of the United 
States, if it is read in countries prone to resent our hegemony. For the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Union this record of widely or 
ganized assembly line production on a vast scale can be, if it already 
is not, a blueprint for industrial domination to become known 4s 
Khrushchevism, a one-party, committee rule of the world’s produc: 
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tion, wherein all social, ethical, moral and constitutional values will 
be eradicated. 


* * * * 


They did not know until a few months ago who the author was 
of three novels based on life in North Carolina during the middle 
of the last century. Richard Walser found out and has presented 
his findings in The North Carolina Historical Review under the 
heading: “The Mysterious Case of George Higby Throop (1818- 
1896) ; or, The Search for the Author of the Novels Nag’s Head, 
Bertie, and Lynde Weiss.” Professor Walser takes his readers 
through the many steps of his research in a thoroughly interesting 
manner while at the same time giving a touching biography of the 
unknown author, George Higby Throop, the New England tutor 
and schoolteacher, who devoted his life to the education of children 
in the South and died at seventy-seven in West Virginia. 


* * * * 


The Southwestern Historical Querterly, which will soon celebrate 
its sixtieth birthday, devoted over half of the pages in the January, 


1956, number of archival materials. Seymour V. Connor published 
“A Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas,” in seventy pages. 
Though he has worked on this for two years he terms it “grossly 
incomplete” in that it is only the first step in the preparation of a 
catalogue, which will have to be prepared by archivists. There are 
listed astounding numbers of pieces in some file cases, as, for in- 
stance, 12,500 transcript pieces on the “Hetty Green Case,” and 
under the heading “Treasurer, State,” a total of 282,700 pieces and 
285 manuscript books. To sort the useless from the important 
material and calendar the items will take the time of many archivists 
for many years. To add to the task, Lewis Hanke in an article on 
“Materials for Research on Texes History in European Archives and 
Libraries,” asks for the establishment of an Historical Manuscript 
Commission, having a directive to gather all documents pertaining 
to Texas history from hitherto unexplored archives of Europe. Much 
work looms for the scholars of Texas. A sample of calendaring 
appears in the last pages of the number—“Calendar of Letters of 
Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822,” 
by Virginia H. Taylor. 
* * * & 
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The Palimpsest, published monthly by the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, gives over the entire February, 1956, number to a record of 
Iowa's contribution of manpower to the field of national diplomacy, 
Under the general heading “Iowans in the State Department and in 
Foreign Service,’ Homer L. Calkin, Chief of the Records Coordina- 
tion Branch of the Division of Records Management of the Depart 
ment of State, presents six papers and a number of illustrative pic. 
tures. After a survey of the growth of the Department of State 
since 1789, Mr. Calkin traces the gradual increase of the number of 
Iowans in foreign service since 1853. Next he devotes twenty pages 
to “Iowa Diplomats” from the appointment of Augustus C. Dodge 
as Minister to Spain in 1855 to the appointment of Max W. Bishop 
as Ambassador to Thailand in December of last year. A brief career 
sketch is given for each, as is done likewise in the following paper 
on “Iowans in the Consular Service.” The last two papers are 
on the wide variety of assignments and the recent activities of Iowans 
in the international scene. 


* * * * 


Fellowships ranging from $500 to $2,500 will be given for satis- 
factory manuscripts in broad fields in the history of education by the 
Michigan Historical Commission through the John M. Munson 
Michigan History Fund upon acceptance of the manuscript by the 
Commission for publication. Fellowship will be in lieu of royalty 
and the Commission will own the manuscript. Supplementary 
grants in aid will be available to help bear the research and writing 
expenses, depending upon the applicant’s needs. Applications re- 
ceived up to March 1, 1957, will be considered. Anyone wishing 
details and application blanks may write to Dr. Lewis Beeson, 
executive secretery, Michigan Historical Commission, Lewis Cass 
Building, Lansing 13, Michigan. 





